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Prisoner release 

A WEEK, ahead of the Pal- 
estinian elections, Israel 
yesterday released hundreds 
of Palestinian prisoners as 
part of its peace agreement 
with die PLO. Among the 
850 released were members 
of the Hamas and Islamic Ji- 
had groups, as well as other 
Palestinians convicted of 
killing Arabs collaborating 
with Israel. 

While die number of pris- 
oners to be released over the 
next few days is expected to 
reach 1,200, some 25 female 
prisoners refused to leave 
Jail *in protest against Is- 
rael's insistence on not free- 
ing six other female inmates 
convicted of killing Israelis. 

New unrest 

A BAHRAIN government 
source has stated that secur- 
ity forces used “legal” meth- 
ods to disperse a gathering 
of a few hundred dem- 
onstrators in Al-Deeh, out- 
side the capital Manama, on 
Tuesday. 

A statement by the opposi- 
tion group the Bahrain Free- 
dom Movement, claimed 
that hundreds of protesters 
in AJ-Deeh, Jadhafis, and 
Sanabes took, to the streets 
to protest the government’s 
persistent policy of closing 
down mosques and clamp- 
ing down on prominent 
Shi’He opposition clerics 

and their followers. 
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This morning President fiosni Mubarak 
arrives in Paris to pay his fast respects 
to Francois Mitterrand, France’s 
longest serving president, who died on 
Monday, aged 79. President Mubarak 
will be joined by up to 20 heads of 
state and numerous dignitaries, 
including UN Secretary-General 
Boutros Ghafl and American Vice 
President A1 Gore, at a solemn mass in 
the cathedral of Notre Dame which will 
take place simultaneously with 
Mitterrand’s funeral in Jamac, writes 
Sherif El-Shubashy. 

During the final years of his 14 year 
presidency Mitterrand was a regular 
visitor to Egypt, and tried to spend at 
least a couple of weeks in Aswan each 
winter. He came in search of peace 
and the sun, he said during his last 
visit to the country three weeks before 
his death, when he stayed, as always, 
at the Old Cataract Hotel. 

Mitterrand left Egypt for the last time 
on 29 December. On 5 January he 
wrote to President Mubarak, via the 
Egyptian ambassador to France, 
expressing his appreciation for the 
hospitality extended to him in Egypt, 
and his admiration of the beauty of the 
country. The letter was perhaps the 
last to bear the signature 
of Frangois Mitterrand. 



Taking leave: Franfois Mitterrand departs the Old 
Cataract Hotel in Aswan for the last time on 29 
December, before being driven to the airport on his 
way back to Paris ( photos : Amr Nabit) 


Ganzouri 
meets Seguin 

PRIME Minister Kamal £1- 
Ganzouri yesterday re- 
ceived Philippe Seguin, 
president of the French Na- 
tional Assembly, who ar- 
rived in Cairo from Syria op 
die last stop of a Middle 
East tour. The two leaders 
discussed bilateral relations 
and the Middle East peace 
process. The head of the for- 
eign relations committee .at 
the People’s Assembly and 
the French, ambassador- to 


Time pressure for peace 

As Warren Christopher began a new round of shuttle diplomacy in the region, Jordan’s King Hussein made his first public appearance in Tel Aviv 


US Secretary of State Warren Christopher arrived in Je- 
rusalem yesterday at the outset of a new round of shuttle di- 
plomacy, and pledged to intensify efforts to achieve a Syr- 
lan-Isradi peace agreement ahead of US and Israeli elections 
later tins year. On leaving Washington, Christopher said that 
the talks: had now reached a crucial stage where both sides 
cotdd-seg-fitgtradeof&. necessary fora settlement — - anap- 
parenf athxskmto a possible jand-fcr-pcace arrangement in - 
volving withdrawal from the Golan Heights. 

“We’ve come to a critical point in the negotiations, where 
we need to coalesce on some of foe main issues", he said. 
“We need to bring them together and to move forward at an 
intensified pace."- 

As Christopher met with Israeli Prime Minister Shimon 
Peres, Jordan’s Jting Hussein flew his private helicopter to 
Td Aviv for a one-day visit intended to cement foe 'new 
friendship between the two counlries. 

Israeli radio stations played Arabic songs in honour of the 
king’s visit “Welcome, your majesty. King Hussein", read a 
banner headline in Arabic in foe Israeli Hebrew-tanguage 
daily newspaper YediotAhronoL 

Hussein's visit seemed to be timed to send a message to 


of being shunned by the Arab world as an illegitimate crea- 
tion of the West, according to The Associated Press. 


Hussein told Yediot Ahronor. Tm certainly aware of my 
popularity [in brad] and it touches my heart." Hussein aid 
Peres were meeting with Christopher to “exchange views on 
peace and on the possibilities of expanding if, the king said. 

Meanwhile, Christopher acknowledged that “there are 
very serious gaps” remaining between Syria and Israel, but 
saidhehati arrived so Israel’-'™ a hopeful frame ofraind”. 

His 16th negotiating trip to the Middle East got off to a 
bumpy start First, his departure firm Andrews Air Force 
Base, Maryland, was delayed for three and a half hours be- 
cause of blizzard conditions. And on foe way across the At- 
lantic, the automatic pDol foiled, causing the plane to list 
from side to side. 

Following the meeting with Peres, Christopher was asked 
if the Israeli general elections in October and US pres- 
idential elections in November would have ao impact on the 
negotiations. They did, he replied, impose a time-scale on 
foe peace process: “1996 has its electoral timetable which 
inevitably requires intensification, an acceleration of foe 
process. We are going to intensify our efforts to ensure that 
Israel achieves peace with security." 

• For his part, Peres said Israel and Syria would need to ac- 
celerate the pace of negotiations if they wanted to seal an ac- 
cord before foe Israeli elections. “We have only a few 
months at our disposal— and without a very intensive effort. 


I doubt if we'U be able to succeed,” be said. 

But be described foe two rounds of talks held near Wash- 
ington recently as “a highly successful encounter” which 
had “initiated a new spirit between the two sides”. 

Christopher will meet with Syrian President Hafez Al- 
Assad m Damascus an Friday, hoping fora response to Is- 
raeli proposals made in talks which recessed a week earlier. 

The top is expected to result in dates for more talks be- 
tween Israeli and Syrian officials in the United States, pas- 
sably around 22 January. 

“All the issues are on the table and it is possible for the 
parties now to see t be tradeoffs", Christopher said Hie ne- 
gotiations are concentrating on territory, peace terms arid 
border security measures in the case of Israel returning foe 
strategic Golan Heights, captured in the 1 967 War. 

The Syrian government yesterday signalled its readiness 
to engage in “continuous negotiations” with Israel until the 
two sides reached a peace agreemeoL The official news- 
paper Al-Bamh said that “great hopes” were attached to 
Christopher’s current trip. 

According to the newspaper, “If there is anything new in 
the Syrian position, it is a readiness to engage in continuous 
negotiations, negotiations that will bring foe results nec- 
essary both for peace and regional security." 

Next weekend, Christopher will meet with PLO chairman 


Yasser Arafat, focusing on the 20 January elections of a leg- 
islature for foe self-rule areas in foe West Bank and Gaza. 

Arafat has blamed Peres for the recent assassination of Is- 
lamist militant Yehiya Ayyash, who is believed to have mas- 
terminded suicide attacks against Israel. In a departure from 
his recent refusal to praise terrorists, Arafat al$o lauded Ayy- 
ash. The killing and its aftermath could be a source of friction. 

Tm going to be reminding [Arafat]," said Christopher, 
“as I’ve done every time I’ve been with him, about his com- 
mitment to bring an end to terrorism.’’ 

PLO officials have criticised Hussein's visit to Israel, say- 
ing that he should first have visited lauds under Palestinian 
rule. 

Authorities damped unprecedented security arrangements 
on Td Aviv, deploying some 6,000 policemen, special forc- 
es, Shin Bet agents and snipers to protect the king. 

Hussein was welcomed with full military honours at Tel 
Aviv airport by Peres, before inaugurating a new trauma unit 
dedicated to Yitzhak Rabin at the Ichilov Hospital, where 
the prime minister died on 4 November after be was shot by 
a Jewish radical. 

The king was travelling afterwards to foe shores of foe Sea 
of Galilee in northern Israel to take part, with Peres and 
Christopher, in a ceremony honouring “those who have con- 
tributed to foe cause of peace”. 


Steering towards growth 


Ministers and cabinet portfolios were reshuffled last week as the 
government steered towards a full-fledged economic recovery. 
The Foreign Trade Department was moved from foe Ministry of 
Economy to foe Ministry of .Supply and Home Trade, the Min- 
istry of Internationa] Cooperation went to (he minister of econ- 
omy, and the man who spent over 10 years marketing Egypt as an 

investment destination was put in charge of — — 

tax collection. 

The economy bore foe full weight of last N@WS t 
week's cabinet changes, geared to ac- 
commodate the needs of foe second phase of j. f 

economic reform. **3? 

The appointment of Prime Minister Kamal 
EI-Ganzouri helped make foe change a 
smooth one. EI-Ganzouri is known to be the architect of foe ec- 
onomic and social plan that has taken Egypt from a centrally 
planned to a market economy over foe past five years. He has 
been at foe heart of foe decision-making process fin* foe 13 years 
he has spent as a cabinet minister. 

As outlined in President Mubarak’s meeting with the cabinet’s ec- 
onomic group last Simday, tfae pressing tasks before the new cabinet 
are to speed up foe second phase of economic reforms, which aim ai 
generating employment, increasing foe productivity of labour and 
capital and improving the quality oflife for foe average Egyptian. 

In this context, foe long-awaited investment, law promises finally to 
materialise after years of being passed from one parliament to foe 
next The main imposes of this jaw are to unify existing foe in- 
vestment laws, which occasionally overlap; to cot red tape involved 
in establishing projectK and to offer tax taceottves to industrial pro- 
jects. Also on the cabinet’s agenda is a system of tax rebates fra 1 ex- 


Privafce investors, who point out that foe government has been 

promising to enact many of these measures for over a decade, found 
coosolatioo in the appointment of Mohieddin ELGbarib, as the new 
minister of finance. EJ-Gharib was for 10 years the executive pres- 
ident of foe General Authority for Investment (GAFI), foe govern- 
ment body which awards pennissioo for foe cstah lLfoment of new 
projects. Touring foe world and giving dozens of speeches to lure 
'both foreign and Egyptian investors, El-Gbarib emerged as a symbol 


B usinessme n say they hope El-Gbarib's appointment is a sign 
that the government is preparing to reverse foe tight fiscal policies 
it has followed since foe incaman of foe economic reform pro- 
gramme. Last week, E-Gbanb said he plans to orient ministry 
policies towards promoting growth and encouraging investment 
Nawal EI-Tatawi, minister of economy and international coop- 
eration, brings to the integrated portfolio a mixed, but relevant, 
experience as a banker. Formerly the chairwoman of the Arab In- 
vestment Bank, ElTatawi is now responsible for gearing op the 
banking sector, die stock market and me foreign exchange market 
to serve foe goal of investment promotion. 

El -Tatawi’s experience as an economist with the United Nations 
and the World Bank should be useful as she continues Egypt’s 
fouf-yearrold poEkty of frmneling foreign 'assistance as loans to 
foe private sector through foe commercial banks. 

H-Tafiwi t«ki>s on the ministry of economy minus the Foreign 
Trade Department, which Ahmed Gwejfi, minister of trade and sup- 
ply vpqq for his Hi id sIsdcc ag ains t coo HPcoal fraud and monopoly 
m foe local market. Since Egypt became a founds member of the 
Wcdd Trade Organisation (WTO), foe department has been for- 


mulating measures to dismantle non-tariff barriers to trade in ac- 
cordance with the GATT agreement GweUi’s ministry will now be 
charged with preparing the draft of anti-dumping and anti-trust laws, 
and with establishing foe agencies that will execute these laws to pro- 
tect local industries against unfair trade practices. 

Still hammering away at a Herculean task, Atef Ebeid, minister of 
the Public Enterprise Sector, Administrative 
Development ana Emironnient Affairs, wfl] 
Mau/c Sn^lv/CIQ continue his task in restructuring and privat- 
,NCWa Ul lc *iyolO ising foe public sector. 

. Four years into the programme, Minister 

By Ghada Ragan Ebeid has succeeded in selling off pan of the 

state’s stakes in a number of profitable com- 
panies, which have been snapped up at the 
stock exchange. However, foe real challenge will emerge when the 
state begins selling loss-making companies, which carry huge debts 
and emp toy hundreds of thousands of workers. Ebeid ’s ability to 
reconcile foe necessity of ridding the state budges of this burden 
given the difficulty of finding buyers willing to cake it on — with 
foe limi rations imposed by the labour force will be sorely tested. 

Perhaps one new cabinet minister Ebeid can rely on for help in 
dealing with public sector affairs is Minister of Industry Suleiman 
Reda, who brings his 30-year experience in the public sector to 
the post Reda spent some 12 years in the public-sector alumin- 
ium giant, foe Egyptian Aluminium Company, in which he con- 
ducted a massive restructuring and expansion project. 

For the post of minister of state for planning, Ganzouri chose Zafer 
El-Bishri, who, as deputy chairman of the National Investment Bank 

(NIB) since ! 984 had been second-in-command to EI-Ganzouri, who 
had headed foe NIB white he himself was minister of planning. 

The new cabinet takes cm a mixed inheritance. The first phase 
of reforms, initiated in 1991, have achieved marked success in tfae 
monetary and fiscal areas. Government figures indicate that foe 
average annual inflation rate was down to about 8 per cent last 
November, the badger deficit has been brought down to a record 
1.7 per cent of GDP, foe current account surplus is projected to be 
1 per cent of GDP, and international reserves stand at above S18 
billion, covering 22 months of imports. 

On the structural side, however, foe picture is less bright Pro- 
ductivity is low and gross domestic investment is about 24 per 
cent of GDP. Expats say that for Egypt to double its current 
growth rate from 4.5 per cent to 9 per cent, gross domestic in- 
vestment must increase to about 33 per cent of GDP. A massive 
balance of trade deficit approaching $8 billion persists offsetting a 
60 per cent jump in non-cotton, non-oil exports. 

However, their diverse hot equally testing responsibilities aside, 
foe immediate task facing the new mini sters is foe new round of 
negotiations with foe International Monetary Fund over Egypt’s 
economic policy. The IMF team due to arrive in Cairo later this 
month will hold foe first talks with Egyptian officials since their 
brief meeting last October in Washington DC, which was held on 
foe fringe of the animal meetings of foe IMF red the World Bank. 
The meetings represented a breakthrough in Egypt-IMF relations 
after an IMF assessment of foe Egyptian economy showed that it 
was on foe road to recovery, with growth rates higher than pro- 
jected and exports taking off. However, IMF endorsement of foe 
country’s economic policies, which is necessary for Egypt to ob- 
tain the last tranche of debt reduction that has been held up since 
1993, is still being withheld pending the outcome of the up- 
coming negotiations. (seepj) 
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Opposition figures and political and economic analysts, 
speaking to Mona EkNahhas and Rana Allam, rule out a pol- 
icy shift following Kamal El-Ganzouri’s appointment as prime 
minister, but some anticipate a faster pace of privatisation 


H - 17 Jmwaty 1996 


Faster 

privatisation 


Around midni ght an 4 January, Kamal El- 
Ganzouzi completed die formation of his 32- 
man cabinet The key portfolios of defence, for- 
eign affeirs, the interior and information re- 
mained in the same hands, but seven newcomers 
joined the cabinet, mainly filling portfolios deal- 
ing with fiwwn*. the economy and economic 
planning. Eight members of Aief Skflri’s out- 
going cabinet lost their jobs and three portfolios 
were merged with others — population was at- 
tached to the Ministry of Health, international 
cooperation with the Ministry of Economy and 
boosing with fee Ministry of Construction. 

Opposition leaden, viewing the change as 
“ limite d", believe the new line-up will not lead 
co any major policy changes. However some in- 
terpret the concentration on change in economy- 
oriented portfolios as indicative that the pace of 
privatisation and the shift to a free-market econ- 
omy will be stepped 141 . 

But Adel Hussein, secret ar y-general of the Is- 
lamist-oriented Labour Party, alleges that the 
changes in portfolios took place mainly for per- 
sonal reasons. “It was Skiki who appointed the 
outgoing ministers of economy ana finance be- 
cause they were his personal friends, and not for 
any objective reasons,” Hussein said. “With 
Ganzouri taking over, it was natural that new 
feces, more in line with his policies, would be 
brought in.” 

Hussein had been expecting a cabinet change 
following the recent elections. But in his view 
the changes did not amount to much. “A deputy 
prime minister [Ganzouri] was elevated to prime 
minister, and foe bulk of the cabinet remained 
unchanged", he said. “I am not expecting any 
major changes in 'the coming period, and I ex- 
pect the general policy to remam the same.” 



ports nee enterprise, was optimistic that the 
new cabinet would speed up the shift to a free- 
market economy. “The outgoing cabinet was 
very slow in implementing privatisation”, he 
said. “This, in addition to soaring prices and 
mounting taxation, was the p^ain reason be- 
hind the change in the economic portfolios.” 

Sexageddin expressed foe hope that Gan- 
zouri, with his contacts in the world’s mon- 
etary iraetit yfio 11 * 8 and his grasp of the re- 
quirements of the 21 st century, would correct 
the course of economic reform. “Any changes 
will be limited to the economy. State policy, 
particularly foreign policy, mil remain the 
same”, be said. 

Serageddin also approved of the merger of 
the various ministries as a step leading to great- 
er policy coordination and reduced expendi tu re. 

However according to Ragab Hemeida, sec- 
retary-general of foe Liberal Party, foe di- 
viding, ami then merging, of some portfolios 
reflected the state’s lack of a clear vision. 
“People had expected that the minister who 
had remained in office for nearly 20 years 
would be changed”, Hemeida said. “However, 
what happened in the reshuffle was contrary to 
all expectations.” 

Like Serageddin, Hussein Abdel-Razeq of 
the leftist Tagammu Party believes that the 
new cabinet will accelerate die transition to a 
free-market economy. In his view, Ganzouri 
was appointed as prime minister because he 
“is courageous enough to implement the sec- 
ond phase of the economic reform pro- 
gramme, which indudes foe privatisation of 
major companies and financial institutions". 


The cabinet wDl meet every Wednesday under the chairmanship of El-Gaazourt right, who appears abov e with Wafi,Metwaffi and Taatawi 
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Cabinet newcomers 


Getting reform 
back on track 


Political and economic analysts agreed that un- 
der flanmari, who has a history of 14 years of 
cabinet service, the new administration would 
continue to follow in Atef Skflri’s footsteps. Al- 
though they ruled out any major policy changes, 
some of them said the principal task of die new 
cabinet would be to reach agreement with the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund (IMF) and to “set the 
economic reform process bade on track”. 

Mustufe Kamel El-Sayed, a professor of polit- 
ical science at Cairo University, does not believe 
that tire change in the economic portfolios sig- 
nals a change in economic policy. Ganzouri, he 
said, was deputy prune minister in the outgoing 
cabinet, and, as minister of planning for die past 
14 years, was one of the architects of die na- 
tion’s economic policies. Moreover, he led die 
Egyptian team in its negotiations with the IMF 
and the Would Bank. “Therefore, it would be 
completely unreasonable to expect that die new 
cabinet would introduce changes in economic 
policy”, El-Sayed said. - 

He said the fret that some portfolios changed 
hands “was probably due to die prime minister's 
wish to wade with a group of people he knows 
well and can work smoothly with". He added 
that some former cabinet members were too 
close to the former prime minister to work with 
his successor. 

Judging by precedents, the new cabinet will 
remain in office for a long time, El-Sayed said, 
because President Mubarak does not like to 
make changes in quick su ccession. “So, if the 
kind of political stability that the country has ex- 
perienced for the past 15 years continues, one 
would expect the new catenet to remain in its 
present form for years to come,” he said. 

Agreeing that no major changes should be ex- 
pected, Salama Ahmed Salama, one of AU- 
Ahram’s senior columnists, pointed out that die 


new cabinet had been instructed by President 
Hosni Mubarak to build on what has already 
been achieved. However, he added, the main 
task of the new cabinet would be to reach a 
new agreement with the IMF. 

To senior political analyst Lutfi El-Kholi, die 
cabinet changes amounted to no more than a “re- 
shuffle of posts”, and he expected no shift in pol- 
icy. Since the days of President Gamal Abdel- 
Nasser, cabinet ministers have been technocrats 
running government departments, and have 
played no part in politics. T ike El-Sayed, El- 
Kholi believes the new cabinet will remain in of- 
fice for a long time to come. 

Heba Handoussa, general manager of the 
Economic Research Forum, used different lan- 
guage to describe the new cabinet’s p rin c ip al 
task. Declaring that a possible policy change 
was not the main issue, she said that foe goal 
was to set the economic reform process back 
on trade. She described the new ministers with 
economic portfolios as “very competent” and 
said they had been carefully chosen. 

Economist Ismail Sabri Abdallah, chairman 
of the Third World Forum, believes that the 
new ministers in charge of the economic port- 
folios are “very promising”. And yet, be said, 
any change in economic policy “depends on 
the relationship between various groups in so- 
ciety. The minister of economy is not the only 
decision-maker; there is the cabinet and the 
president of the republic as well" 

Alieddin ffilal, the dean of the Faculty of 
Economics and Political Science, Cairo Uni- 
versity, said it was too early to pass judgement 
on the new cabinet or to make forecasts. His 
attitude is that we will simply have to wait and 
see: “We will have to wait until the cabinet 
has had time to get into its work,. then we will 
know,” he said. 


Seven ministers have bem appointed to 
the cabinet for the first time. They are: 

Mohieddin El-Gharib 
Minister of finance 
Bom in Cairo in 1937. Married with 
three sms. Received a university degree 
in economics in 1957, a master’s in 
1963 and a doctorate three years later. ' 
Participated in research for long-term 
planning at the Planning institute 
was appointed as adviser to the minister 
of economy's terminal office in 1968. 
He also served between 1968 and 1972 
as economic adviser to the General Or- 
ganisation for Textiles. Between 1972 
and 1978 he worked as director of pro- 
jects for the Abu Dhabi Economic De- 
velopment Fund and later as board 
member of the Joint Arab Investment 
Company. The last post he held before 
joining tiie cabinet was the chair- 
manship of the General Authority for 
Investment and Free Zones. 

Suleiman Reda 

Minister of Industry 

Bom in Cairo in 1936. Mamed with 


two sons. After obtaining a degree in 
engineering from Cairo University in 
1962, Reda worked for the Nasr Pip- 
ing. Company before joining the 
Egyptian Aluminium Company in 
1972. He rose to be its board chair- 
man in 1983 — a post which he con- 
tinued to hold until he was appointed 
to the cabinet. 

Nawal EKTatawi 
Minister of economy 
and international cooperation . . 
Bom in Cairo. Married with two sons. 
Holds a degree in economics from tire' 
American University in Cairo (AUQ 
and master’s and doctorate degrees 
from the University of Wisconsin. She 
began her career with the National 
Bank of Egypt before working as an ec- 
onomic expert for foe United Nations 
and the World Bank. She later joined 
the Arab Investment Bank and rose to 
be its board chairwoman in 1992. She 
was one of 10 people appointed by 
President Hosni Mubarak to member- 
ship of the People’s Assembly in De- 
cember. 


Zafitr El-Bislirl 
Minister of state for planning 
Bom in Ctero in 1931. One of the na- 
tion’s 1141 economic planning experts, 
he has lent his expertise to Sudan and 
the United Arab EnriratesL In- 1981, he ■ 
became first undepsecretaiy. si the 
Ministry of Planning and was ap- 
pointed vice-president of foe. National 
Investment Batik tinder Kainal EI- 
Ganzouri in 1984. . . .... 

Tshxt Hammad 
Minister for cabinet affairs 
Bom in 1934 in Daqahliya. After ob- 
taining a law degree in 1955, he 
worked as assistant district attorney ; jn 
various parts of Giza, Port Said -and 
Cairo, later rising to be a judge and 
riiwi Hhai r m an of the. Alexandria Court 
of Appeals. In 1989, he was inade sec- : 
rotary-general of the specialised na- 
tional co uncils . ■ . r - . • 

Dr ltwfl fta Ham 

Minister of health and population 
Bom m 1941 in Menoufiya. Mamed 
with three children. Graduating from 


.foe Faculty of Medicine in 1964, he 
later became a Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons (FRCS) in Lon- 
don, received a doctorate degree from 
the ' University ' of ' Glasgow, and 
worked as professor of heart surgery 
at Ain Shams University. Sail am has 
also served as a member of the Shura 
Council since 1992 and is cbaxmnm of 
die council’s health committee. 

Mahmoud Zaqzonq 
Minister of At-Awqaf (reUgfcras en- 
dowments) 

Bom. in' 1933 in Daqahliya. Married 
with . one - daughter. Graduated from 
.the. Arabic. .Language Faculty of Al- 
Azhar University m 1959 and ob- 
tained a doctorate from Munich Uni- 
versity in 1968. He taught at Al- 
Azhar’s Usui Al-Dm (Religious Fun- 
damentals) Faculty, fader becoming its 
dean. He was appointed vice-president 
of Al-Azhar University^ two months 
ago. He has written ISbooks on Islam 
and Islamic philosophy. 

- Compiled by M*vtnm Khalit 


Layoffs at US Embassy 

The th roe wee k partial shutdown of the US government has ended, but several Egyptian em- 
ployees of the US Embassy have lost their jobs and others are worried, writes Gflim Shahfcm 


After forcing a partial shutdown of the 
US government for three weeks, the Re- 
publican-dominated Coqgress has ap- 
proved legislation that will put 280,000 
essential federal workers back in their 
offices on foil pay until 26 January. Al- 
though die Republicans appeared to be 
making a small retreat from their hard- 
line strategy of using the cash-flow cri- 
sis to farce President B0 1 Clinton’s ac- 
ceptance of their seven-year balanced 
budget plan, wbax will happen after Jan- 
uary 26 remains unclear. 

As a result of Congress’ move, mon- 
ey has finally arrived at foe US Em- 
bassy in Cairo, which, in the words of 
press attach^ Rick Roberts, “had liter- 
ally been operating without fimding un- 
til the end of Lari week, with employees 
receiving only half-pay for foe last pay 
period”. Staff will be paid the re- 
mainder of their salaries by the end of 
tins week. The consular section is back 
in business and foe cultural centre's li- 
brary will also reopen this week. 


But because of the cash-flow prob- 
lem, 28 Egyptian employees — 22 
working for die State Department and 
six for the US Information Service 
(US IS) — have been laid off Roberts 
said. The staff reduction process, he ex- 
plained, has taken two forms: the fur- 
lough system applied to American civil 
servants, and foe “reduction in force” 
(RIF) system, which is applicable to 
Egyptian employees of the US govern- 
ment Under the furlough system, an 
employee's job is suspended for a cer- 
tain period until foe dish-flow problem 
is resolved, with die employee guar- 
anteed full payment for foe suspension 
period. But RIF means .dismissal. The 
laid-off Egyptian staff receive a sever- 
ance package, which includes severance 
pay amounting to two months’ salary 
plus a month’s salary for every year of 
employment, in addition ’to any holiday 
pay due. 

While some of the laid-off employees 
have found consolation in die net that 


they had been dismissed because of 
budgetary problems and not for lack of 
efficiency, others felt fogir dismissal 
Was discriminatory. They asked why 
foe embassy bad not given all its em- 
ployees part-time jobs "k* 1 ”*? of- dis- 
missing- some and keeping others, and 
why the Egyptian staff .had been dis- 
missed rather than furiotigibed. 

“Egyptians cannot be furloughed as 
the Egyptian labour law does not allow 
it,” countered assistant press attache - 
Robert Ogham. Press attechb Roberts 
added foat cutbacks are mate according 
tocomplex objective criteria. 

Employees are categorised according 
to their jobs by the pasormef de- ■ 
partmenL When a decision is made to 
reduce the number of jobs at a certain 
level, the personnel department starts 
die process of rating those who are do- 
ing simil ar functions according to their 
evaluation record over- the past "five 
years, the number of yeas they, have 
served the federal government and ' the 


speed with which they have been pro- 
moted The requ ir ed number of lay-offs 
are thou made according to these cri- 
teria. : In same cases, a whole pro- 
gramme is eliminated. 

■’ll is a very .'difficult decision for a 
manager to lay off an employee,” Rob- 
erts said . “No one tikes to lose an ef- 
ficient worker: So we often try to rec- 
ommend them to other missions. We all 
hope this nightmare will aid soon.” 

7 But it remains unclear whether there 
will be further federal staff cutbacks, 
- whether money will continue to flow in 
: and whether those who are bade at 
wink will continue to keep their jobs. It 
all depends an foe final budget, which 
foe White House and Congress should 
agree cm by foe 26fo of this month. 

“We are in a situation where it is dif- 
ficult to project,” said Roberts. “The ad- 
minist ratio n, however, seems clearly 
co mmit te d to making the federal gov- 
ernment staff smaller; at tins moment 
no one can tell how much smaller,” 


Businessmen’s 
Hobby’ in new Assembly 


In an age of free enterprise, business is seek- 
ing political power. This was one of the con- 
clusions to be drawn from the 1995 parlia- 
mentary elections, in which a large number of 
businessmen ran for office, and 41 of them 
won seats. Some are newcomers to the polit- 
ical scene, and their primary target appears to 
be foe acquisition of parliamentary immunity. 
Others seem more interested in shaping the 
new market-oriented laws that will have a di- 
rect bearing on their business interests. 

Rifkat El-Said, secretary-general of the leftist 
Tagammu Party, made a point of dividing the 
businessmen who ran for election into two cat- 
egories. One group, he said, “cannot be called 
businessmen in the true sense of the word be- 
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A large number of businessmen 
contested the recent General As- 
sembly elections, and many of 
them won seats. Why do en- 
trepreneurs want to become parlia- 
mentarians? Gamal Essam El-Din 
analyses the new phenomenon 


cause, as far as I can make out, they made 
their money by illegal means, such as smug- 
gling, selling sub-standard food or trading in 
state-owned land.” El-Said blamed 
~ 1 this group for the acts of thuggery 
and vote-buying which were ram- 
pant in the 29 November ballot 
and 6 December runoffs. 

On foe other band, he added, 
“There is another group of gen- 
cad nine businessmen, highly re- 

„ spec ted for their large-scale en- 

08692 terp rises. These people are 

members of the National Dem- 

ocratic Party (NDP) and the 

‘WN Wafd.” 

DC According to El-Said, foe ob- 

jective of foe first group is polit- 

ical power and parliamentary im- 

munity, while the second group is 
seeking a stronger influence in the 
formulation of new economic 
laws that directly affect their in- 
terests. 

NO 71 Yassin Serageddin, chief of the 

Wafd Party's parliamentary group, 
agreed with El-Said’s assessment 
WNG Since the government was in- 

aut creasingly depending on the pri- 

. vate sector to raise foe volume of 

ASES Investments, he said, it was nat- 

ural for businessmen to seek a 
greater say in shaping investment 
and market-oriented legislation. 

L 1996 Of foe 41 businessm en who won 
seats, 16 are members of two 


prominent business organisations: foe Egyptian 
Businessmen’s Association (EBA) and the 
American Chamber of Commerce (Am Cham). 
EBA members include Mahmoud Mohamed 
Abul-Nasr (a wool blanket manufacturer), 
Amin Hammad (a public contractor and wood 
trader), Mamdouh Thabet Mekki (an exporter 
and importer of leather products), Mahmoud 
Azzam (a private contractor and also an im- 
port-export trader), Talaat Mustafa (another 
private contractor) and Mohamed Abul-Enein 
(a ceramics manufacturer). AH of them are 
NDP members. 

Parliamentarians who also belong to Am- 
Cham include Ala’ a Kamel Diab (executive 
manager of a group of five companies involved 
in petroleum services, land reclamation, elec- 
tronics, contracting and urban development) 
and Ahmed Khairi (shipping and maritime ac- 
tivities, tourist and travel services and land rec- 
lamation). 

The businessmen have managed to join some 
-of the Assembly’s key committees, enabling 
them to form a strong lobby. The 39-person ec- 
onomic committee includes 14 businessmen ac- 
tive in banking, foreign exchange, insurance 
and other economic spheres. According to foe 
committee's chairman. Dr Mustafa El-Said, foe 
committee will deal with a large amount of 
proposed economic legislation, including an 
anti-trust law, laws regulating chambers of 
commerce and foreign exchange, foe unified 
investment law, foe commercial markets law 
and a foreign trade law. 

The 27-persoo plan and budget committee, 
which deals with customs regulations and taxes 
on investment projects, includes 11 business- 
men. Eleven others, many of them public con- 
tractors. are serving on foe 49-person housing 
committee. One of this committee’s main tasks 
will be to discuss a new housing law which 
will revamp foe apartment-rental system to en- 
courage greater private investment in housing. 
Ten businessmen, most of them industrialists, 
are serving on the 46-person industry and en- 
ergy committee. 

In addition to foe 41 businessmen who are 
Assembly members, 31 others have seats in the 
Shura Council. 


Al-Yassar back 
on the market 

The leftist monthly Al-Yassar is back on the newsstands after fi- 
nancial problems forced a two-month halt in pubHcafion. Khaled 
Dawoud discovers how file magazine plans to survive 


The leftist monthly magazine Al-Yassar X The 
Left), which folded in October because of fi- 
nancial problems, resumed publication, at the . 
beginning of January. Supporters of the mag- 
azine, which serves as a forum for Khal ed 
Mobieddixr’s Tagammu Party/ had opposed 
foe shutdown. They charged that the party’s 
weekly mouthpiece, Al-Ahali. could no long- 
er properly be described as an opposition 
newspaper, because jt was increasingly lean- 
ing towards foe government line. 

Hussein Abdel-Razeq, Al-Yassar’ & editor- 
in-chief, said foat he had been able to issue 
foe magazine again despite having raised 
only 40 per cent of foe required finance, be- 
cause he had received further pledges of fi- 
nancial support. An association called 
‘Friends of the Left’ has been formed, with . 
each member promising to pay LEI 00 as an 
annual subscription. Abdel-Razeq said that at 
least 500 people had promised to join the as- 
sociation. “This will provide us with 
LE50.000 annually, which is enough to cover 
our losses and ensure that publication will 
not be interrupted”, he said. 

Despite befog 60 per cent short so for, he • 
was optimistic “that more money will come' 
in, and we will have more than 500 members 
in the association”. 

The January issue lashed out at foe way foe 
government had run the recent parliamentary 
elections, claiming foat foe widespread vi- 
olence that had marred the ■ balloting had 
dashed public confidence in democracy as a 
means of political change. 

The same 1 issue featured a new section on 
women’s affairs, which, Abdel-Razeq said, 
was an attempt to oppose calls by Islamists . 
to keep women confined to foe home. An- 
other article, by Abdel-Razeq, warned of al- ' 
leged new plans for the Middle Bart, which, 
would 'strengthen the US presence in foe re- 
gion and assure the dominance of IsraeL -- 

And, possibly to give foe impression that 


there was hope of a worldwide leftist revival, 
Al-Yassar analysed the results of the recent 
Russian parliamentary elections in which foe 
communists won the majority of seats. An- 
other article condemned foe military regime in. 
Nigeria and its human-rights record, particular- 
ly foe execution of eight human rights ac- 
tivists. 

- “We always intended to resume publication, 
because we believe that Al-Yassar , as Egypt’s' 
-only monthly leftist publication, fills a g ap in 
foe cultural scene” said Abdel-Razeq. *T be- 
lieve that despite its ups and downs, foe left is 
an integral part of Egyptian politics and so- 
ciety." . •_ 

Abdel-Razeq denied that foe sharp tone used 
by Al-Yassar, when compared to the official 
stetements of the Tagammu and. its mouthpiece 
Al-Ahali, necessarily reflected the existence pf 
divisive, factions within the party. “Actually foe 
presence of Al-Yassar reflects the democracy 
we have mside the Tagammu Party”, he said. 
“Any party that does not include different views 
is a dead party.” 

Although Tagammu Party leaders deny foat 
they have reached an under-the-table deal with 
the government, they concede that the party’s 
opp ositi on to foe militant Islamist groups has 
brought it closer to the government Those on 
the left of the party, however, insist on holding 
■ foe government responsible for foe country’s so- 
cial and economic ills. 

“The. .party leadership recognises foat there 
are different views mside foe - Tagammu, afif i 
.fo*y have supported the re- 
publication of Al-Yassar", Abdel-Razeq said 
want .the magazine to serve as a forum for 
all leftists, including those who disagree with 
Tagammu’ s official line.” 


Edited by Wadie Klrolos 
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USAID grants under fire 


Mombers of the People’s Assembly last week sharply criticised two 
US grant assistance agreements aimed at supporting agricultural 
credit and research. Gamal Essam Ei-Din reports 


Mitfion$ 

200 


US Economic Assistance to Egypt's 
Agricultural sector 1985-1994 


The newly-elected People’s Assembly kicked off 
nsfinft sessions of the year by debating six US 
grants to various sectors in Egypt But of the six, 
two, earmarked for the agricultural sector, the 
A^raciUtural Production and Credit Project 
and the National Agricultural Research 
Project (NARP) came under fire by a number of 
opposition and independent MPs. 


en to have a negative impact on Egyptian fann- 
ers, Ei-Badri FarghalL, an MP for the leftist Ta- 

gammu party, said, “Before approving anything, 
wehave to ask ourselves to what extent Egyptian 
farmers benefited from lrinH of grant’’ He 
went on to say that usually most of the proceeds 
from these grants are used to extend loans to 
farmers at “oppressive” interest rates. 

According to the NARP agreement report, the 
aim of the NARP grant, which increased in 
value more than six times from $30 million to 
$194 million, is to upgrade and modernise re- 
search applications in Egypt to increase cultiva- 
tion. 

Ragab Hiial Hemeida, a Liberal Party MP, de- 
manded that the Ministries of Agriculture and In- 
ternationa 1 Cooperation submit to the People’s 
Assembly a report detailing the benefits offered 
Egyptian fanners by this type of grant 

“Now we are required to approve raising the 
amount of this grant from SI 94 million to $198 
million, but before taking tins step, we have to 
know exactly what is the impact of these grants 
on Egyptian formers,” said Hemeida. 


However, Ahmed Abu Zeid. leader of the rul- 
ing National Democratic Parry's parliamentary 
bloc, lauded (he grant emphasising it would 
lead to high productivity, effective pest control, 
and to developing new varieties of crops. 

With this. Abdcl-Fattah El-Baradi. an in- 
dependent from Al-Gharbiya province, begged 
to differ. He said the grant had not increased the 
productivity of the strategic crop, conon. On the 
contrary, he contended, the production of cotton 
has been constantly declining over the last 10 
years, foiling from 3 million qantars in 1984 to 
895,000 qantars in 1994. 

The report on the APCP grant agreement also 
raised a few sceptical eyebrows. The objective 
of the APCP grant, whose value bas increased 
from $35 million in 1987 to S309 million in 
1995, said the report, is to upgrade the services 
provided to fanners by tire Principal Bank for 
Development and Agricultural Credit (PBDAC) 
in terms of increasing the value of low interest 
loans and credit allocated to farmers. 

This grant, said the report, has already in- 
creased the amount of loans provided to farmers 
to LES billion since the grant programme be- 
gan, covering 70 per cent of the costs of crop 
production. 

However, a number of members of the Na- 
tional Democratic Party and the opposition crit- 
icised this grant. Abdel-Rehim El-Ghoul, the 
NDP’s MP for Qena, stressed that the PBDAC 
no longer gives low interest loans, showing that 
“PBDAC now acts tike a commercial bank and 
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has nothing at all to do with development — ex- 
cept its name.” As a result, be claimed, the 
USAID grants have actually increased the loan 
burdens on fanners. He called upon the Ministry 
of Agriculture to drop these loans. 

Ali Fat'h El-Bab, the only Muslim Broth- 
erhood MP, claimed that the loan was never used 
by PBDAC to give low interest loans. He said 


interest rates on the PBDAC’s loans to farmers 
had. in fact, jumped to 18 per cent, further en- 
cumbering the fanners. Faisal El-Sbarkawi. an 
NDP MP from Gbarbiya, added that this kind of 
grant is no longer viable because the government 
now considers the PBDAC as a commercial 
bank which has to transfer its profits each year 
to the Central Bank of Egypt. 


New showpiece on the Nile 

A new barrage across the Nile promises to do more than solve navigation problems in Upper Egypt Amira Ibrahim went on a cruise to the site 


Expediting Nile traffic, pro- 
ducing electricity and saving 
water are only some of the 
many benefits of a new LE6S0 
million computerised barrage 
at Esna in Upper Egypt. 

The new barrage, which 
came into operation in the 
summer, replaced an older 
one, built in 1908, whicb had 
been causing major problems 
upstream for navigation and ir- 
rigation and sparking electric- 
ity shortages. 

Before the new project was 
finished, scores of Nile cruis- 
ers packed with tourists ran 
aground because of the low 
level of water at the old bar- 
rage, whicb also suffered from 
other defects including aging 
locks. Officials say foe new 
•ft barrier is expected to solve 
most of these problems. 

“Nile cruisers used to spend 
hours in front of the old lock 
waiting for their turn to ar- 
rive," said Ibrahim AbdeL 
Farrag, the engineer in charge 
of the lock and spillway. 

The old lock was designed 
to handle one middle-sized 
vessel in 55 minutes. Some- 
times ships were stranded for 
days during the Nile’s low- 
water period Thanks to foe 
new barrage, Abdel-Fanag 
said, navigation is now with- 
out obstacles. 

The computer-operated lock, 
whicb is 160 metres long and 
17 metres wide, enables foe si- 
multaneous passage of two 
large ships in 25 minutes. It al- 
lows ships to pass through 
smoothly by efficiently con- 
trolling tbe level of water 
needed to allow the ships to go 
through,” said Abdel-Fanag. 

Tbe gates of the lock and the 
side channels are operated by 
an electronic network, which 
includes a control tower and 
hydraulic systems. “1 don’t 
have to watch the gates, tbe 
boats or even the water leveL 
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It is ail here on the control pan- 
el which operates the lock 
electronically,” Abdel-Fanag 
said 

In 1948, the old barrage was 
raised several metres to meet 
increasing irrigation re- 
quirements in both Aswan and 
Qena govemorates in Upper 
Egypt But several decades lat- 
er, the amount of water being 
rerouted by the old barrier was 


still not enough to satisfy the 
requirements resulting from 
foe major agricultural expan- 
sion in foe area. 

“The operating system of foe 
old barrage caused a waste of 
some 1.5 billion cubic metres 
of water every year," said Ab- 
del-Hamid El-Sadek, director 
of Upper Egypt Public Works. 

Using tbe new equipment, 
operators can now open and 


close foe gates by pressing but- 
tons which guarantee a suf- 
ficient volume of water with- 
out waste. El-Sadek said that 
the water saved by foe new 
dam could irrigate thousands 
of feddans of agricultural land 
in foe area. 

The difference in water lev- 
els an either side of the bar- 
rage is also being exploited to 
generat e electric power. “Tbe 
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new industrial areas that have 
been established in Qena re- 
cently. 

The old barrage linked tbe 
two banks of foe Nile by a 
road and a mobile bridge over 
foe lock, allowing vessels to 
pass only at certain times dur- 
ing foe day. Tbe new barrage 
includes a flyover, whicb en- 
ables ships and overland traffic 
to use foe facility at foe same 
time. 

The construction of foe new 
Esna barrage, which took six 
years, provided 3,000 job op- 
portunities. Now. some 300 
people have permanent jobs at 
foe site. “The new barrage is 
another showpiece on the 
Nile.” said Yehia El- 
Bahnasawy, governor of Qena. 
“All foe work was carried out 
under Egyptian supervision, by 
foe Ministry of Public Works 
and Water Resources and en- 
gineers from the Ministry of 
Power." 

El-Bahnasawi said that a 
large number of engineers, 
technicians and workers had 
benefited from participating in 
foe construction of foe barrage 
and would be assigned to other 
barrage construction projects 
in Assiut and Naga Hamraadi. 

El-Bahnasawi also regards 
foe new barrage as an in- 
centive for businessmen from 
Upper Egypt to invest their 
money in the area. “Investors 
from tbe area used to take their 
money away, preferring to 
base their businesses in north- 
ern cities such as Cairo, Alex- 
andria and Mansoura. The 
completion of foe barrage is 
part of foe government’s at- 
tempts to put Upper Egypt on 
foe investment map. tbe gov- 
ernor said. Other plans include 
upgrading railways in the 
south. “These steps are a major 
contribution to tbe economic 
development of tbe region,” 
El-Bahnasawi said. 


photo: Khaled B-Fiqi money away, preferring to 
base their businesses in north- 
power plant in foe new barrage ern cities such as Cairo, Alex- 
is equipped with six bulb tur- andria and Mansoura. The 
bines whicb are much more completion of foe barrage is 
advanced than those of foe part of foe government's at- 
High Dam," said Raafat Ali tempts to put Upper Egypt on 
Sotiman, operating engineer at the investment map, tbe gov- 
F.cth Power Plant According emor said. Other plans include 
to SoJiman, power generated upgrading railways in foe 

from foe new barrage reduces south. “These steps are a major 

pressure on the High Dam contribution to tbe economic 
power plant and meets foe in- development of tbe region," 
creasing requirements of the El-Bahnasawi said. 

Market report 

GMI slip and slide 

ALL good things must come to an end, as was tbe case in the Cap- 
ital Market's short-lived recovery. While foe General Market Index 
increased by 1.05 points for foe week ending 28 December, the 
GMI lost 2.33 points to level off at 21 1.73 foe week ending 4 Jan- 
uary. Along with the decline in tbe GM3. foe volume of transactions 
also fell sharply, sliding from LE75 million to LES 1.18 million. 

The manufacturing sector’s index witnessed an even steeper de- 
cline, losing 4.5 points to close at 279.46 points. This was foe result 
of a faD in foe share value of 23 companies. Tbe Paints and Chem- 
ical Industries Company’s shares lost LE30 per share to close at 
LE65Q. Drastic as this drop was, investors in H-Shanqia Cotton and 
F.men Company were even more depressed. The company’s shares 
lost 9-52 per cent of their value, foe greatest loss percentage-wise 
sustained by any manufacturing sector company. Its shares closed at 
I.F9.5 per share. 

Other manufacturing sector companies, however, fared better. El- 
Nasr Clothing and Textiles Company’s (Kabo) shares gained LE2.5 
to top off at LE156.5 per share. In addition, tbe shares of two ce- 
ment companies, the Portland Torah Cement Co. and tbe Helwan 
f>ment Co., realised marginal gains. Portland Cement’s shares 
closed at LE48.9 while those of Helwan closed at LE36.5. 

Similar gains were accrued by companies in foe wholesale and re- 
tail trading sector, whose index gained an impressive 21 .66 points to 
dose at 1 32.67. This increase was the result of a LE200 jump in the 
value of The Egypt Trading and Marketing Company’s shares, 
which dosed at LE300. 

The financial sector's index, however, slid by 15 io close at 
224.15. Shares of foe Misr Exterior Bank lost LEI5.25 to level off 
at LE479.75 per share. And, although the trading in the company’s 
shares accounted for 20.37 per cent of total market transactions. 
Shares of the Commercial International Bank (CTB) lost LEI 8.75 
per share to close at LE490 per share. Trading in Delta International 
Bank’s shares accounted for the greatest volume of market trans- 
actions. Approximately 49-2 per cent, or 792.373 shares of the bank 

were traded. 

Again, trading of service sector company stocks was slow, with 
only those of foe Misr Holds Company (Hilton) registering a gain 
in value. Die company’s shares inched up by LE0.5 to close at 
LE55.75 per share. 

In all, the shares of 12 companies increased in value, 39 decreased 
and 37 remained unchanged. 

Edited by Ghada Ragab 


Economy 3 

The logic of reform 

Simon Bromley argues that only political 
reform can produce a domestic pro-adjustment 
coalition essential for sustaining reform 


There are growing signs that foe international financial in- 
stitutions (I FIs.) are becoming increasingly impatient with foe cau- 
tious pace of implementing growto-oriented reforms. This is es- 
pecially true of foe liberalisation of foe foreign trade sector and 
the privatisatidn of the dominant public sector. Without rapid 
progress on these fronts, foe. World Bank believes that the growth 
necessary to sustain foe macroeconomic adjustment thus far 
achieved will nor be forthcoming. 

Tbe expansion of foe private sector is foe main objective of tbe 
second phase of adjustment. However, there are obstacles to the 
development of foe private sector which are inextricably linked to 
foe politics of foe reform programme. 

Under Sadat’s infitah, a large-scale private sector began to de- 
velop, particularly through joint ventures, both in agriculture and 
industry. However, many have questioned the power of rhe 
emerging commercial bourgeoisie and its allies as well as the lib- 
eral character of the infitah. 

Some have even gone as far as to say that the economic liber- 
alisation process has been constrained by foe commercial bour- 
geoisie's dependence on the state. But if the commercial bour- 
geoisie is weak and the infitah was not genuine libralisation. then 
what was foe logic of change? One answer ventured is that inter- 
national factors driven by unsustainable levels of indebtedness 
brought about economic liberalisation. 

While these international pressures are real enough, it is some- 
what misleading to see them as somehow 'external', as if foe ab- 
olition of the IMF and the World Bank would obviate the need for 
adjustment or that debt write-off would solve Egypt’s problems. 

If reform started as an attempt to cope with foe fiscal and for- 
eign exchange constraints of foe state-led model of development, 
how solid are tbe preconditions favouring a private sector-led 
model of development? 

There are genuine doubts about foe appropriateness of the strat- 
egy called for by foe IFIs. It may be that foe strength of the co- 
alition of entitlements (for peasants, organised labour and the in- 
telligentsia) which formed the social base of foe import- 
substituting industrialisation (ISI) model is too strong, ami foe 
power of reform coalition too weak, to make reform 'politically 
feasible at the present time. 

With regard to the reform agenda of tbe IFIs, it is possible to 
argue that things could and should be done differently. World 
Bank orthodoxy can be challenged on a number of grounds. 

In tbe first instance, there is no significant empirical re- 
lationship between economic growth rates and reduced vulner- 
ability to external shocks, on the one hand, and either outward 
oriented policies or export promotion and trade openness, on the 
other. 

Besides, there is no simple relationship between outward orient- 
ed policies and either trade openness, or stable financial open- 
ness. Nor is there a direct relation between exchange rate policy 
and export shares and capital movements. 

While it is true that trade openness does increase flexibility and 
foe ability to cope with external shocks, financial openness may 
significantly reduce the ability to adjust to exogenous shocks. 
Equally, there is no unambiguous economic logic for a speedy re- 
form process, nor for rapid privatisation of public assets. 

More practically, both the comparative experience of the suc- 
cessful liberalisers that tbe World Bank identifies as models (Ja- 
pan and foe East Asian newly-industrialised countries), and ec- 
onomic theory suggest that there is a preferred order for optimum 
economic liberalisation. 

Roughly, fiscal control comes first, followed by domestic fi- 
nancial liberalisation and price and trade reform, with privat- 
isation of foe banking system and foe freeing of foreign exchange 
on foe capital account coming last. The successful Asian econ- 
omies only removed state control over domestic and international 
capital markets laie in foe day. having bad very extensive controls 
during foe IS1 phase and their early experience with export pro- 
motion. 

These considerations are of direct relevance to Egypt. The per- 
formance of state-owned enteiprises has been negatively affected 
by adverse incentive structures as compared with foe private sec- 
tor. Again, foe first stage of reform here is not to privatise, but to 
allow the public and private sector to operate on equal terms. 
Only when this, more or less, is accomplished can privatisation be 
unambiguously pursued. 

In the case of foreign trade and investment, while it is right to 
turn quotas into tariffs, and to reduce these over time, there is also 
a case for targetied export subsidies to support export growth. 
There is also a strong case for targetting specific sectors to open 
to foreign investment, and to impose exchange control and export 
requirements upon these activities. 

In sum. while there is a good case for export promotion and 
trade liberalisation, foe case for rapid privatisation, especially of 
foe banking sector, and for full liberalisation of the capital ac- 
count is not well founded in theory or in foe comparative ex- 
perience of successful late industrial) sers. 

Whatever strategy is appropriate, coalition building is both dif- 
ficult and essential. The problem here has been that the con- 
stituencies mobilised and created by state-led lSls were in- 
clusionist and nationalist, while structural adjustment is 
exclusionist and opens foe economy to foreigners. 

Support for reforms might be expected from public sector man- 
agers seeking greater autonomy and an opportunity to transfer 
their skills and assets to the privare sector and from the private 
bourgeoisie. Capitalists will have to come from somewhere. Giv- 
en foe weakness of much of the private sector, and given also the 
split between the small and micro-informal sector and medium 
and large concerns, it is not obvious that a critical mass for reform 
exists. After all if Arab socialism foundered because there were 
no socialists, what would be foe fate of Arab capitalism without 
real capitalists? 

The final and most basic impediment may be the character of 
the political system. The National Democratic Party remains a 
tool of government control rather than an agency of change, and 
the patron-client relations of corporatist forms continue to act as a 
brake on radical change. In addition, this kind of limited, pluralist 
accommodation of the bourgeois and elite interests makes im- 
possible tbe negotiation of a social and political bargain with 
those who will bear most of foe costs of reform, foe workers, poor 
peasants and foe urban poor. 

Rather than push for a democratic opening that might allow a 
reform programme to be negotiated with tbe population, the gov- 
ernment and its international backers appear to have opted for 
muddling through reform in an indeterminate fashion, and if nec- 
essary. by an authoritarian response to foe crisis. 

It is foe problems about the appropriate kind of reform, and 
those of forgoing a new pro-adjustment coalition, and perhaps 
most importantly, the fragmentation of power in foe political sys- 
tem, rather than an abstract lack of commitment, which together 
explain tbe limits of foe second phase of adjustment thus far. If 
this is so. then it strongly suggests that political reform is not an 
optional extra but a necessary prerequisite to economic success, if 
an authoritarian ’solution' is to be avoided. 

The writer is a professor in the Department of Politics at Leeds 
University. 
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Controversy over 
candidates for the 
forthcoming 
Palestinian 
elections marks 
*the opening shots 


B Ptf&T M Hj in a struggle for 

| U Latah's political 


Fatah 


soul," writes 

Graham 

Usher from 
Jerusalem 



The main contract in these elections a going to be between Fatah and Fa- 
tah," says H«i«m KfaakH, a local Fatah activist from Gaza. The way the 
race is shaping op for Pales tinians ’ first national suffrage to be held on 20 
January suggests that he may be right 
On 5 January, the Palestinian National Authority (PNA) appointed Cen- 
tral F Tyrir* Ccmmiaaifln announced that there were 676 nominated can- 
didates standing for the 88-seat Palestinian Council Of these, a colossal 
300 are running as ‘Independents”, mostly on the strength of being in- 
fluential b usin essmen, clan leaden or national figures in one or other of the 
PNA’s 16 designated electoral constituencies. 

Of these independents, however,150 are “unoffidaT activists from Yas- 
ser Arafat's mainstream (and dominant) Fatah movement in file Occupied 
Territories who have chosen to stand against the “ o fficial” Fatah list of 75 

rgrvfiifafW] ^ a pp ro v ed by (fag (Twimmii hwwnlf 

The elections have brought to a head a crisis within Fatah’s ranks which 
revolves less around ideology — the programmes of the “offiriaT’ and “tm- 
offiriaT candidates are virtually identical, and all are pro-Oslo and (iron- 
ically) pro- Arafat — than over what Fatah is or should become in the self 
rule. For many Palestinian analysts, it was a crisis waiting to happen. 

Fatah’s strength in Palestinian society is drawn firm three main bases: 
loyalist e fopignm of the PLO’s old Tunis bureaucracy who are now func- 
tionaries in fi>e PNA’s various mini sterial, civil and security appara tuses; 
file territories’ traditional bourgeois and mercantile classes; and the genera- 
tion of Fatah “figlfiers”, who won their political spurs in the uprising, and 
whose weight lies in the poorer villages, refugee camps and prisons. The 
problem for Arafat with the elections was how to satisfy au three con- 
stituencies. 

Last November, be foamed a special 20-member Fatah “central com- 
mittee” (FCC) whose was to Aaermine the final list of approv ed Fatah 

To this end, primaries by local Fatah groups were held across 
the West Bank and Gaza so that the FCC could “take into consideration” the 
choke of Fatah’ 8 grassroots organisation. But these primaries almost unan- 
imously returned candidates representative of the activists rather than of the 
“ooiiudeT FLO or Palestine’s cute families. 

“Fatah activists didn't want independents who support Arafat or Fatah in 
general”, says West Bank Fatah leader, Marwan BarghoutL In the pri- 
maries, “they chose people from the movement who were active in the In- 
tifada, who were in prison, who suffered from the occupation. These people 
are the best qualified to repres e nt the Palestinian people;” 

But wMw Arafat nor the FCC wanted this. Rather, says an “in- 
dependent” Fatah in RamaOah, Abdd-Fateh Hamayal, “file 

FCCs view was that the official list should contain well-known national 
figures, regardless of w h e ther they are Fatah or not” 

In the ensuing struggle over foe list between the activists and the Arafet- 
appointed FCC, it was, predictably, the latter which prevailed. 

in Jerusalon, the FCC i^iared foe selection of its own Fatah members in 
favour of a “national unity bloc” made up of Islamist, Popular Front the 
Liberation of Palestine (PLFP) and “national figures” such as former PLO 
spokeswoman Tfamm Ashruwi. This bloc eventually fell apart -with the de- 
cuioa by Hamas and the PLFP to boycott the elections, but the bitterness it 
caused among Fatah cadres in Jerusalem — especially those who were 
“b ump ed” in favour of non-Fatah candidates — has led at least two well- 
known Fatah activists to run as independents. 

hi Nablus, Arafat allegedly replaced the popular Intifada Fatah leader and 
ex-deportee, Hnssam Khader, on the official list with .representatives of the 
city’s po w e rfu l capitalist chw, such as Maher Masri and Slwbw The up- 
shot is that Khader, along with four other Fatah grassroots leaders, has now 
framed a “Freedom and Independence” bloc to stand against official Fatah . 
Aral, in Ramallah, activists like Hamayal and the ex-prison leader, Qaddura 
Fates — despite craning first and second in Fatah’s primary for the city — 
were forced to stand aside on the official list in favour of millionaire Yaqub 
Hascuneh and die PNA’s l am e n t sports and member of the mim- 

npile Flda Party, Azmi Shuaibi. Both Hamayal and Fares are now running 
as inriepenrianhi, i mmi npi from file FCC Am* “all unofficial F atah 

s hould withdraw or face cxpulrion from the movement”. 

These "dwanc are very likely the opening shots in a struggle over Fatah’s 
future political soul, one where the main fault-line will be Less along the old 
divisions of “inside” and “outside”, or refugee and resident, than between 
those in Fatah who want it to become a modem political party and those 
who wish to preserve it as a “national” movement 
*T believe our decision to ran [as independents] will strengthen Fatah’s 
base in the Occupied -Territories”, said Hamayal, triggering a process where 
Fatah will be forced to adopt “clear social and economic policies” and have 
“leaders elected by the membership”. Hussain Khader is not so sure. For 
him, file debacle over the official list between Fatah’s “leadership" and its 
grassroots base spcOs the end of the movement. “Fatah is dead”, he said. “It 
has been superseded by the PNA, by the new realities thrown up by the In- 
tifada and Oslo.” 

The coming “contest between Fatah and Fatah” in the elections may well 
diow which of these two prognoses is nearer file mark. 
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FLO leader Yasser Arafitt and Hamas spokesman Mahmoud Zahar weep over the death of HanmmflftutYehymAyyas^ white Pilestfoiav hi the Gaza Strip pity their last respects (photos: AFP) 

The Engineer’s final exit 

A carefully timed explosion has blown away Hamas’s top bomber, and much more besides, reports Juffe Tilt 


The death of Yehya Ayyasb 
brought hundreds of thousands of 
Palestinians onto the streets in Gaza 
this week in protest at his assassina- 
tion. “Peres, prepare your coffin,” 
was the chilling response of those 
who took part in the funeral pro- 
cession of “The Engineer,” credited 
with a string of suicide bombings 
against Israeli targets. 

For nearly three years, the former 
electrical engineering student 
topped Israel’s wanted lift, but man- 
aged to evade the security tentacles 
of Israeli intelligence — giving him 
almost mythical standing among bis 
militant followers. That all came to 
an end on Friday, when a booby- 
trapped cellular phone exploded in 
his race. 

“It is a criminal assassination with 
all die fingerp rin ts of the Israeli 
Shin Bet,” said framer Minister of 
Planning and International Coop- 
eration and Fatah election candidate 
NabO. Shaath in a telephone inter- 
view with Al-Ahram Weekly. 

It certainly bears the hallmarks , of 
what Shaath describes as the 


“vengeful attitude of the Israelis 
against those who have taken vi- 
olent actions against them. ” fo Oc- 
tober, Islamic J ihad leader Fatfai 
Shaqaqi was gunned down in Malta. 
Israel c har acter is tically refused to 
deny or admit responsibility. In No- 
vember of last year another Jihad 
activist. Ham Abed, opened his car 
door and was blown apart. 

Mahm oud 7ah«r_ Hamas spokes- 
man in the Gaza Strip, tokl the 
Weekly that not only Islamist mil- 
itants have come under fire: Ac- 
tivists from Hamas, Jihad, Fatah 
and even the Palestinian Nati onal 
Authority (PNA) have been killed 
by Israeli undercover mils. The 
death of Ahmad Abu Rizk, a mem- 
ber of the Fatah Hawks, at the 
hands of the Israeli Defence Forces 
(IDF) two months after the PLO- 
Israe) agreement was signed in 
Washington and rate week after he 
was granted an amnesty by Israel, 
provoked huge unrest across foe 
Gaza Strip in November 1993. Six 
pro-Oslo Fatah activists, were also 
killed in Jabaliya refugee camp in 


March 1994 by an IDF undercover 

unit: 

Ayyasb was clearly a prime target 
for the Israeli security farces. “His 
a ss a ssinati on, as one of the- heads of 
file Hmiia military o pp o si tion, 
was at the top of Rabin’s priorities 
before he died. ft has now been 
achieved by foe Shm Bet,” Ib ra him 
Ghosh e, Hamas spokesman in Jor- 
dan, told th eWeekfy. 

JEs death will also boost morale 
within the Israeli security establish- 
ment embarrassed by its failure to 
prevent the assassination of former 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin. Bat 
the timing of Ayyasb *8 death is sig- 
nificant for anerther reason. Ayy- 
ash's assassination cranes only two 
weeks before foe elections to the 
Palestinian ttlwiin council on 20. 
January. 

In foe selfrole areas, Ayyash's 
death marks a painful and em- 
barrassing blow to file credibility of 
the PNA and to its claim to be foe 
sole protect o r of Palestinians in the 
self-rule areas. It is a predicament 
which Hamas has been quick to ex- 


ploit. At file funeral of Ayyasfa, Ha- 
mas leaders cafled for weapons con- 
fiscated by fife authority to be re- 
turned. “Now everyone is sure that 
the PNA is unable to protect anyone. 
We have to look for ways to protect 
ourselves and that includes Fatah, Ji- 
had and Hamas,” argued Zahar. 

■ Palestinians have 'been plunged 
back into political uncertainty and 
economic instability after the recent 
fnphnrifl mn ramrimg - the • - with-- 

dtawal of Israeli troops from six 
and a half towns in for. West Bank. 
Israel, eating fear of reprisal attacks, 
has dosed off the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip. In doing so around 
50,000 Palestinian workers .have 
been cut off from their jobs inside 
Israel and the transfer of goods bas 
been held up at crossing prantg. 

Ironically. Ayyash's killing' fol- 
lows a four-month lull in the cyde 
of violence, “ft cranes at a rime 
when Hamas had decided to stop ks 
violent actions and, follow a; peace- 
ful road after our (PNA) meeting in 
Cairo,” argued Shaath. White that - 
may be reading, a tittle too much 


into the dialogue between Hamas 
and flic PNA, there has been an 

inwpnkw* Iimratorinm nn attacks 

in foe . self-role" areas. Sucfa re- 
straint is unlikely to persist. 

Instead^ the positive atmosphere 
follo wing file reconciliation 
in Cahohas beau replaced bjra n- 
gtyreGrimmatkHS.AHaniasleaf- 

let, circulated in Gaza boms after 
the lotting , laid blame on fire. Is* 
radi inteffigence services, its “net- 
work. of copabraatas^, . arid a 
weak PNA which “provided the 
hole in the wall of foe Palestinian 
people tisough which these ..ser- 
viasoteretf’. . 

- The consequences are all tod: 
predictable. Israeli Police Minister 
Moshe after, foe lad- 

ing, “We certainly breathe easier 
fra foe fact that Yehya Ayyasb is 
no more.” Bat foe question is for 
how long. in. a fox to the Reuters 
agency in file Gaza Strip, Hamas 
set. the dock ticking: “Let the oc- 
cupying invaders and their stooges 
await foe response to fire Zionist 
crime,” it said - 


Bowing to billions 


The long history of respect fra human 
right* and for freedom of expression, in 
which Bri t ain has always taken such 
pride, was forced to bow to commercial 
interests when the British authorities de- 
cided to camel foe London-based Saudi 
dissident Mnhamcd Al-Mas’ari recently. 

The Home Secretary clearly stated that 
the decision was taken after the Saudis 
had threatened British firms with die loss 
of billions of pounds sterling in aims con- 
tracts consequent to the Yamaruah deal 
concluded in 1985. 

“Our gove rnm ent exists to advance and 
pro tect the interests of the people of the 
UK,” he said a few days after the de- 
cision. *Tbat is what we are there to lode 
after, and fiat includes the jobs and peo- 
ple of the UK, and that is an entirely le- 
gitimate consideration.” 

The Yamamab ^ brings in 
earnings of 2 billion stating, and guar- 
antees 700,000 jobs. 

Prime Minister John Major said that the 
decision was taken oat of concern for Sau- 
di stability. “Mr AL-Mas’axi is m illegal 


The decision to expel the Saudi dissident Mohamed AI-Mas’ari 
is not oniy a blow to the Saudi opposition, but to ail Arab op- 
position groups in Britain, reports Doaa El Bey from London 
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i mm i gr an t , who has used hospitality in 
this country to wage a campaign to try to 
bring down (he Saudi regime-. The stabil- 
ity of die Gulf is very important The Sau- 
di Arabian position is fundamental to the 
stability of foe whole Gulf” be said. 

Mas’ari, who came to Britain in 1994, 
has wa^d a campaign alleging corruption 
in the Saudi royal family through foe Lon- 
don-based Committee for Defence of Le- 
gitimate Rights (GDLR). 

The Saudi royal family were annoyed 
by his activities, and appealed to the Brit- 
ish authorities to expel him. Britain tried 
to expeL him to Yemen last year, but 
foiled on foe grounds that it would not be 
safe fra him. However, this year they 
chose to expel him to the quiet Caribbean 
island of Dominica. He was given an ul- 
timatum to appeal a gamKf the Hwririon by 
January 16 or else 
to appear at Gat- 
■TaVMfl wick airport 

However Mas’ari, 
who is now ap- 
7Q agency pealing, said that 

his expulsion would 
cot stop the 
CDLR’s activities. 
5-ratSS, especially The expulsion is re- 

ni . . garded as a blow to 
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groups. 

Leith Kobba of 
die Iraq i Mamie 
Imam Khawqi In- 
stitution believes 
that, undoubtedly, 
foe Arab opposition 
will feel “less se- 
cure” and “more 
worried” about their 
futures in England. 
He ascribed this to 
the feet that Britain, 
which has been dis- 
tinguished tty its re- 
spect for human 
rights and freed o m 
of expre s sion, b 
sow “shrinking file 
freedoms it offers to 


political dissidents on its land”. 

“It is obvious that these freedoms, which 
were as sacred to Britain as religious be- 
liefs are in our (Arab) states, are now con- 
trolled by personal interests,” he said. 

He added that the British action would 
open the door to further Britisb-Arab gov- 
ernment agreements to expel Arab opposi- 
tion groups from London, on the pretext 
that their presence is likely to jeopardise 
British relations with these Arab stales. 

Kobba believes the afiair has two di- 
mensions. The first is the expulsion of 
Mas’ari, because his presence annoys foe 
Sandi government, and, by extension, ir- 
ritates amis exporters in Britain. The gov- 
ernment was therefore forced to expel 
Mas’ari in an attempt to save British- 
Saudi arms deals. 

The second dimension is the princip le of 
expulsion itself, which has now been set 
as a p rec e dent in file British government’s 
dealings with foe Arab opposition in Brit- 
ain. “The next step could be the expulsion 
of a Bahraini opposition group that has re- 
cently arrived in England. The Bahraini 
government is exerting every effort on the 
British government to expel them. Al- 
though Britain has refused in the past; giv- 
en that it has decided to expel Mas’ari, it 
could do fiie Mine to the Bahraini group 
and others," he said. 

Adel Ahmed Hussein, the head of the 

Sudanese Democratic Unionist Party 
(DUP) in the UK. said that foe deportation 
of Mas’ari will put a question mark over 
die future of the Arab opposition in Brit- 
ain. “At the end of foe day, all depends on 
foe country of origin of file opposition fig- 
ure or group. If this countzy has 'no re- 
lations with Britain, there is no problem. 
But if good relations exist, as soon as UK 
interests with this state are jeopardised, 
foe opposition will be affected,” be com- 
mented 

He believes that Mas’ari had got in foe 
way of Saudi-British interests, and foe 
UK would not allow its policy of har- 
bouring opposition groups to jeopardise its 
relation with any other c oun tr y . 

He added dim Home Secretary Michael 
Howard’s statemem during his visit to Pa- 
kistan was clean he said mat the interests 


of the UK came first when it came to 
Britain’s Teiations with other countries, he 
would not allow any person to jeopardise 

Hlgffl. 

Kamal El-Helbawi, spokes person of the 
banned Egyptian Muslim Brotherhood 
said that certainly every opposition group 
would now reconsider its case and think 
about its future in Britain. However, he 
added that the law was sot against opposi- 
tion groups working in Britain; as long as 
they did not break die law, the authorities 
would not have any valid reason for oust- 
ing them. “Britain still honours its long 
history of respect for human rights. They 
gave Masa’an 10 days to appeal, unlike 
Abachi (in Nigeria), or the Arab regimes,” 
he said. 

He dunks that Britain’s decision to ex- 
pel Mas’ari was due to many pressures 
“of a specific economic nature’’ moan Sau- 
di Arabia, and he pinpoints “prejudice” 
from “some individuals” as weDL “They 
are biased against religion, especially Is- 
lam. If they understood the true nature of 
Islam, (here would be no problem, with die 
Islamists or even with foe fim Ai i i im tuls fai 
as they call them,” he added. 

Azzem Sultan of the Freedom for the 
Muslim World (a British Muslim Forum) 
said that if the gove rnme nt succeeded in 
removing Mas’ari, it would be a serious 
precedent in foe authorities’ dealings with 
other asylum seekers. Hie added that it 
would also encourage foe British govern- 
meat to proceed with amendments to re- 
strict the freedom of political activists. 

“The [recent] bill on immigration hap- 
pens to be part of a policy that has materi- 
alised over fiie past few years to save 
money and to decrease the number of asy- 
lum seekers. It is a dear trend in all of Eu? 
rope, uot only in Britain,” he said. 

With this case becoming a political is- 
sue inside Britain, Sultan predicts that 
public opinion win be on the side of, 
Mas’ari, and fiat it will eventually pre- 
vent the g o ver nm ent from proceeding 
with any amendments to the freedoms that 
British people have long taken pride in. 

However, foe British decision to deport 
Mas’ari, with the aim of sflencmg ins 
campaign against fire Saudi government, 
seems to be having the opposite effect 
Mas’ari is now becoming a medfesnper- , 
star; and many people who had never pre- 
viously heard of him, are now keen to fofc .: 
low his activities, even when be moves to 
foe quiet Caribbean island of Dominica. 


Though the new Al^nan. cabinet indudes new Islamist faces, 
the reshuffle has (fi^ppoffrted some, writes Amira Howekfy 

Two months after taking . office, Algerian Prerideut Liamme Zeroual formed his 
first government on Friday following several days of intense speculation. The mini- 
mal changes be made in foe reshuffle, however, have disappointed some observers. 

The 3 2 -member cabinet incltidesl3 ministers from foe former transitional govern- 
ment, which President Zeroual headed for file last two years. The remaining 18 in- 
clude only four opposition party figures, force of whom represent the Islamic trend. 

In the chan ges, A hmed Murani, a breakaway founder m emb er of foe i*lmnin Sal- 
vation Front (FIS), has been des i gnated minister of religious affairs; Nou reddm 
Bahbouh from Hamas becomes minister of agriculture and fi s h e ries; and Abdel- 
Qader Haxmto, also a Hamas meimber, minister of small and medium enteiprise. 

It is rumou red fo rt several secular opposition leaders had rejected offices offered 
them, due to prime minister Oyehia’s in sis te nce cm including Mamiys in foe new- 
ly formed cabinet • 

Though the inclusion of the Islamists is a significant change of policy fra- some 
observers it does not go for enough. They argue that Hamas’ two cabinet positions 
will not provide the group with much political weight At the same *im» Hamas 
has been accused of ta rnish mg the image of foe Islamists in its rush to mtr^ posts 
in the gove rnment Ahmed Murani’s uichision also does not come as a great sur- 
prise; he was a member of the Transitional Council after rejec ting what be termed 
fiie “FIS’ policy of violence”. ■ 

Hamas leader Mrtifouz Nebnah, however, argues that the two ministers an- 
pomted from bis party are “economically and strategically important to foe eovem- 
mant.” The ministry , of fisheries said Nehnah, is response for 
agreements and regional commumcanons, while foe ministry of small and medium 
orteipnre is concerned with foe transformation of foe state socialist system to a 
free market economy. Perhaps most importantly for Algeria’s young population. 
h8VC to constnlct ai1 emptoymem policy to provide 

Moheidin Amimour, a prominent Algerian intellectual, told the Weektv that the 
^promises" wfcidz accompanied foe presidential elections bad trieeered hones 
fo “realchange” But, he commented, “the reshuffle did not resoond^totte hora 
of foe Algerian people. They wanted to see all sectors of society 
foe cabinet.” . 3 

One major challenge feeing the-goVemmeut is its preparation for the' forth- 
coming pa rl iame nt ary elections. The exclusion of touch of ftp nr, ., 

the cabinet reshuffle has left some observers doubtfoVnlvn,* 


the cabinet reshuffle has left some observers doubtful abort how 
eminent is to give foe exposition a chance at power, y ^ 

Dialogue with the FIS is expected to can&nue under Prime ^ ' 

Over foe past two years, in his former post as personal assistmit 
ehia. has been negotiating at; length wifoFIS leaders, and he ia ifirfS?? 1, < ^" 
port foe army’s cancellation of the 1991 elections and foe 
Oyehra, who wanes from foe largely Berber region of Kabaiya. - 

• E ected camels of conmmmcation with foe secularist From 

Farces (FFS) and foe Rally for Culture and Democracy (RCD) whirhh* 80 ^^- 
-Bertier followings. Observers argue that fo^Jo^wUl play 
. znfoe upco ming elections. 80 UB Portant role 

This reshuffle seems,- however, to have done little to build con**,™- — V : 
gena s future, and discontent with solutions presented bv op - AI ” . 

foes remains. It is an unease compounded by foe kfflincs retMrtS^M 
Algerian press. ' • ' reported daily xn foe. .. 
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Saudi oil production to inject 
US$25 i>iUion in 1996 


•* E n©* LAR P etro,eum exports are expected to bring 
In u *S25,1B5bn of revenues,, representing 72 per cent of 
rawnues required by the 1996 balance of the kingdom. 
Tne Middle East Economic Survey, distributed in Cypres, 
stated that If Saudi Arabia te able to maintain a profit mar- 
gin of $11.50 per barrel, the daily exports of 60mn barrels 
will inject $25.85bn into the' kingdom. The kingdom pro- 
duces 8mn barrels per day, with a local consumption of 
900.000 barrels per day. 




Limited oil production increase 

THE MONTHLY report Issued by the information centre of 
the council of ministers indicated a limited increase in oil 
production in the early months of 1996 which reached 
151,000 tonnes representing a 3 per cent growth rate over 
toe previous year. 

The volume of local consumption of oil reached 20,596 
million tonnes which represent half the volume produced in 
1995. 

The report also showed an upward production trend in 
1995 except in August/September. 


NBE records the highest profitability in 1994/1995 


THE NATIONAL Bank of Egypt (NBE) has recorded 
tiie highest profitability among pubtic sector com- 
mercial banks with a surplus available Jbr distribution 
of LElOOmn representing 39.3 per cent of the ag- 
gregate surplus of aH public sector commercial banks. 
Besides, total footings as of 30 June 1995 mounted to 
LE77^bn of which deposits grip LE35.3bn and loans 
and investments LE28.3bn. 

The sound and outstripping performance was cou- 
pled with a tendency towards a more solid capital 
base and healthier capital adequacy ratios squaring 
with international standards. NBE’s capital and re- 
serves grew by 6 per cent to reach LEI .8bn while pro- 
visions increased by 22 per cent to reach LE4.2bn. 

In The Banker's issue of November 1995, NBE 
came on top of all Egyptian banks and number 11 of 
the greatest 100 Arab banks. 

The bank's success in mobilising savings reflects its 
sound strategy based on introducing new saving 
pools tailored to meet the needs of various income 
brackets and divergent customers. 

Moreover, NBE's network of branches (315 branch- 


es throughout the country) has played a crucial role in 
attracting deposits to total LE35.3bn representing 
33.7 per cent of total public sector commercial banks. 

On the other hand, NBE is the exclusive issuer of 
the biggest pool in Egypt namely the savings certif- 
icates with its three groups. 

Net sales of the said certificates since their first in- 
troduction in 1965 to June 1995 totaled some 
LE17.7bn. 

The bank's success in attracting savings has had its 
positive repercussions on financing different econom- 
ic sectors, fueling thus loans to total LE28.3bn repre- 
senting 33.8 per cent of total public sector commercial 
banks. 

NBE sustained its support to the productive sectors 
by injecting loans to the industrial and agricultural 
sectors totaling LE6.6bn and LE285mn recording an 
Increase of 12 per cent and 9 per cent respectively 
against the previous year. 

In line with its ambitions strategy oriented towards 
piecemeal transition to universal banking, the bank 
embarked upon providing traditional and non- 


traditional banking services and wedding the activities 
of both commercial and investment banks together so 
as to stand fierce competition envisaged during the 
coming stage in the framework of trade liberalisation, 
universal banking, merging and colossal banking en- 
tities. 

in fact, NBE has already adopted this trend since 
the beginning of the seventies by extending In- 
vestment trustee services and providing all proxy ac- 
tivities on behalf of its customers including feasibility 
studies as well as company incorporation and evalua- 
tion. Moreover, NBE holds equity participation in 85 
different economic enterprises with a total capital of 
LElObn. 

In line with its constant endeavours to cope with 
banking technology, NBE has tilted its activities to- 
wards expanding the scope of non-iraditional activ- 
ities, promoting investments, developing the capital 
market and extending personal banking services. 

On the international arena, NBE has assured its 
presence in the international markets via its wholly- 
owned National Bank of Egypt, London and its equity 


participation in the African American Bank, New York 
in addition to its representative office in Jo- 
hannesburg. South Africa and an extensive network 
comprising 1300 correspondents worldwide. 


T raining programme New industrial exhibition 


UNITED Specialists Co, an- 
nounced the offering 
■■ ■ ■ of its comprehensive 

training programmes for 1996, suited to 
the needs of different organisations op- 
erating in a wide range of fields. These 
programmes will be held in a number of 
European and Arab countries, including 
England, Cyprus, Egypt, Lebanon and 
Saudi Arabia. Both short and long-term 
programmes will be available, which, 
according to Mohammed Rida, opera- 
tions manager of United Experts in the 
Middle East, will help participants gain 
knowledge and develop acquired skills. 


Programmes such as these assist dif- 
ferent organisations and companies in 
implementing plans to develop their la- 
bour force and develop employment 
structures. 

Khalid Attiya, deputy general manag- 
er of United Experts in Saudi Arabia, 
said that the training philosophy relies 
on assisting companies in defining their 
training needs and designing pro- 
grammes to develop and expand em- 
ployment structures via customised 
programmes, using the most modem 
and comprehensive training tech- 
niques. 


NABIL 

— < of Guar- 
antee for Marketing and 
Development, explained 
that an exhibition of in- 
dustrial supplies and 
equipment will be held 
for the first time in 
Egypt, which is intended 
to serve a wide range of 
sectors required by the 
nation in its policy of 
boosting and raising its 
services until Egyptian 



Sponsoring the Universal 
Banking Philosophy Via; 


Financing and participating in capita! -intensive infrastructure projects besides provicfing 
medium and long -term credit. 

Expanding consumer credft via plastic money and on credit programmes as well as 
financing durable goods. 

Sponsoring banks’ participation in real estate and tourist development 
Establishing huge projects In cooperation with other financial institutions and offering a 
portion of their shares to pubtic subscription with a view to stimulating the private sector. 
Supporting the Egyptian exporter domestically and abroad and providing state of the art 
information technology and financing network. 

Providing private banking for prime customers. 

Unking Cairo branches by a single network. 


production. standards 
are able to compete 
with those in foreign 
markets. 

The idea of the exhibi- 
tion is new, and will be 
held at 10 Ramadan 
City, a literal fortress of 
industry in Egypt. Be- 
cause we believe that 
these services must be 
offered to the industrial 
cities. All investors and 
factory managers are 
strongly urged to visit 


the exhibition and enjoy 
its benefits. So far, 40 
major companies are 
participating in the ex- 
hibition, and it is hoped 
that the number and di- 
versity of companies will 
increase so that the ex- 
hibition’s goals can be 
met Companies wishing 
to receive more in- 
formation about the ex- 
hibition can call 
2452868/ 4178190 from 
9.00am to 8.00pm. 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 

Number One in Egypt 


Business news 


India demands less trade tariffs 

SOUTH Asian nations should lower trade tariffs and work on 
forming a regional trading bloc, an Indian government min- 
ister said Monday. 

Commerce Minister P. Chidambaram said the seven mem- 
bers of the South Asian Association for Regional Coop- 
eration, should consider Identifying goods that would not 
qualify for lower trade tariffs. 

Other goods, he told a meeting of the South Asian com- 
mercial ministers, could qualify for lower trade tariffs. 

The steps would expand 
on a move by India, Paki- 
stan, Bangladesh, Sri Lan- 
ka, Nepal, Bhutan and the 
Maldives to offer each oth- 
er tower tariffs on 226 prod- 
ucts as part of the South 
Asian Preferential Trading 
Agreement, which came 
into effect in December. 

Chidambaram also said 
the seven nations of the 
SAARC should offer each 
other zero near zero tariffs 
on trade in primary com- 
modities and remove quan- 
titative restrictions as well. 

Primary commodities ac- 
count for 64 per cent of in- 
tra-SAARC trade, he said. 

But Chidambaram said 
the group must take further 
steps to reach its goal of 
setting up a free trade 
zone, preferably by the 
year 2000 but at least by 
2005. 



Canadian trade 
deals with India 

CANADIAN Prime Minister 
Jean Chretien, premiers of 
7 provinces and scores of 
business leaders em- 
barked Monday on a two- 
week trade mission to In- 
dia, Pakistan, Indonesia 
and Malaysia. 

With 308 businesses par- 
ticipating. it is among the 
largest trade missions ever 
to visit the region. 

Chretien is expected to 
sign trade deals with com- 
panies in Asia worth an es- 
timated US$1 .5bn to Ca- 
nadian business. 

In 1994, Chretien headed 
a large trade mission to 
China. Only about -40 per 
cent of the $7bn in deals 
signed in China have led to 
final contracts so far. Hui 
federal officials say that is 
a good success rate, given 
that ft can take years to fin- 
alise deals In China. 


MARITIME TRANSPORT COMPANY 
EGYPTIAN NAVIGATION COMPANY 
2, EL NASR STREET, ALEXANDRIA, 
EGYPT 

RE- ANNOUNCEMENT FOR SALE OF 
VESSELS BY AUCTION 
THE COMPANY RE- ANNOUNCES 
SALE OF THE VESSELS MENTIONED 
HEREAFTER ( SEPARATELY ) 
LOCATED AT ALEXANDRIA PORT ON 
THE CONDITION THEY ARE AT 
THEIR PRESENT LOCATION 


VESSEL'S NAME AMON 


TYPE 
DATE OF BUILDl 
NAME OF SHIPYARD 

L.O.A 

BREADTH 

G.R-T. 

N.R.T. 

D.W.T. 

BASIC PRICE 
DATE OF AUCTION 


GENERAL CARGO 
1978 

ALEXANDRIA YARD 
(EGYPT) 
130 M 
17.80M 
8232 TONS 
2801 TONS 
5890 TONS 

US$1540000 

25/1/1996 


ELAMRIA 


GENERAL CARGO 
1973 

PORT SAID YARD 
(EGYPT) 
100.09 M 
14, 60 M 
4240 TONS 
2038 TONS 
3, 254 TONS 

USS 470000 
30/1/19% 


TEBm n EAUeUQ K 


1- BIDDER HAS TO DEPOSIT THE SUM 
OF USS 50 000 FOR EACH VESSEL 

2- TAXATION CARD IS COMPULSORY 
FOR EGYPTIAN BIDDERS. 

3- TERMS, TECHNICAL SPECIFICATIONS 
AND GENERAL CONDITIONS CAN BE 
OBTAINED FROM THE PURCHASING 
SECTOR AGAINST USS 50 000 

FAX. NO. 4831345 - 4831656. 

4- VISIT AND SURVEYING OF VESSELS 
ALLOWED DURING WORKING HOURS 
FROM TODAY UP TO AUCTION DATE. 

5- AUCTION WILL TAKE PLACE AT THE 
HEAD OFFICE, 2 EL NASR STREET, 
ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT AT THE ABOVE 
MENTIONED DATES AT 12 NOON 
LOCAL TIME 



Faisal Islamic Bank of Egypt 

The volume of financing provided by Faisal Islamic 
Bank of Egypt since its launch for agriculture 
related ventures and animal production projects 
totaled LE 1.5 billion. This financing is chaneUed 
towards the purchase of required materials and the 
construction of the production line. 

Faisal Islamic Bank is a shareholder in many 
agriculture and animal production companies. 
Shares are worth LE 23 million. 


Company 

Activity 

- Islamic Co. for animal 
production (El Qanater 
El Khairia) 

- Poultry and eggs 
production 

- Fotco - Ismailia 
National Co. for food 
processing 

- Land reclamation and cultivation, 
drying, fieezing and packaging of 
vegetables, processing of fruit juices 

- El Sharq A1 Awsat for land 
reclamation (Gisr El Suis - 
BaqtarSq- Heliopolis) 

- Cultivation and reclamation of 
land -growing poultry, 
producing fodder and fertilizers 

- El Giza Co. for 
agriculture related 
industries 

( Zawia Abu Muslim - 
Abul Numrus - Giza) 

-Dairy products, 
cultiviation and reclamation 
of lands. 

: i 


To advertise Id Money & Badness contact: Tel: (202) 3391071 Fax: (202)3786023 - 5786126 
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Le Pen feeds on poverty 


Plunging public morale and deepening social unrest permit the French fascists to orchestrate a campaign of terror, Writes Falza Rady 


While on the campaign trail lost spring, pres- 
idential candidate Jacques Chirac spoke of pro- 
tecting the poor and defending the welfare pro- 
gramme. At the time, he also vowed to make 
unemployment the “priority of priorities” and 
accused those who focused on the budget deficit 
of “exaggerating". Now. six months later. Pres- 


ident Chirac is singing to a different tune. 


Having reneged on bis prior commitments. 
Chirac's resolve to slash social security benefits 
triggered militant strikes that paralysed the 
country for close to one month. Behind this au- 
tumn's wave of strikes is Chirac's determination 
to reduce the current five per cent budget deficit 
to three per cent to enable France to qualify for 

die single European currency in 1999. 

Although the strikes seem to be winding down 
after the railway and metro workers' demands 
were met, the social crisis is a long way from 
being resolved. While sociologists refer to an 
ambient, deep-seated “malaise” and compare 
this autumn's strikes with the legendary May 
1968 labour-student uprising, then student lead- 
er Daniel Cohn-B&nedit disagreed. Comparing 
the two struggles, he explained that the '68 gen- 
eration fought to determine their future, whereas 
people now protest the loss of their future. 
Cohn-Benedit's interpretation was almost 
echoed in Newsvivek. “Social unrest has yet to 
reach the furore or revolutionary ardour of May 


1968," wrote Marcus Mabiy. “After those days 
of rage, France forged a new social contract To- 
day’s tumult marks the death of that contract” 

In effect, governments of the right and left 
have progressively dismantled the welfare state 
by adopting neo-liberal economic policies over 
the past two decades. In France, like elsewhere, 
the market economy determines a grow ng so- 
cial disparity as the rich get richer and the poor 
get poorer. “Compounded and reproduced social 
inequalities form a system capping an in- 
creasing number of people, who insidiously lose 
their rights and their citizen's ’status,” wrote so- 
cial scientist Alain Bihr. 

Statistics indicate rim* the impoverishment of 
the working class, in particular, has recently 
caused an upsurge m racially motivated crimes 
and increased worker support for the fascist Na- 
tional Front (NF) Party of Jean-Marie Le Pen. 
While Le Pen’s proportional gains at the polls in 
last May's presidential elections were not sig- 
nificantly up on '88 — 1S.07 compared with 
14.39 per cent — his social support base has 
shifted from lower-middle class to working 
class. In 1988, the professional, small business, 
artisan and farmer vote pattern showed a pro- 
portionally higher tendency than the general 
population to vote NF. At the time, Le Pen won 
about one-third of the small entrepreneur and ar- 
tisan vote. Comparatively, the recent pres- 


idential election results do not -show airy real Le 
Pen gains among tins class, but demons trat e the 
development of his working class base. Since 
'88, labour support for the NF leader has in- 
creased by II per cent and this year, 27 per cent 
of the workers voted for him. Le Pen even 
scored ahead ’of Socialist candidate Lionel Jos- 
pin's 21 per cent and far ahead of Communist 
Robert Hue, who only captured 15 per cent of 
the labour vote. Moreover; opinion polls in- 
dicate that 33 per cent of (he socio-economically 
marginalised and politically disadvantaged fa- 
vour, the NF*. 

Since Le Pen’s meteoric rise to political prom- 
inence in the June '84 European elections, bis 
party has been steadily progressing at the polls. 
Comparisons between the NF aid Nazi dis- 
courses have by now become standard. Like the ■ 
historical German and Italian brands of fascism, 
NF ideology exploits the working class's deep 
fear of losing their bard-gained livelihood. 
Moreover, those who are totally destitute are 
highly visible, their misery palpable. Like else- 
where, thousands of the homeless room the 
harsh city streets of France, anxiously cm the 
look-out for the next precarious shelter, the next 
soup kitchen — desperately surviving. With un- 
employment rates soaring from three per cent in 
the early ’70s to the current 12 per cent, youth 
unemployment reaching the 24 per cent level 


and dose to one cnDion people on- the welfare 
rolls, WOTkera'feais^re made tangible. 

Le Pen successfully ths aroriety 

— the fear, of being next in line — 1 by targeting 
alien Arabs and Africans, who allegedly cause 

unemployment . by, fliwfaip the market and 
usurping jobs that should nghtfully _go to the 
French. He also blames the foreigners for the de- 
caying moral fabric, : the deteriorating infra- 
st me t ur e and the rising cttttm*. rate 

By playing on the ultra-mticmlist theme of 
communal solidarity, based on white. Judeo- 
Christian ethics, against the twin threats of “Af- 
rican underdevelopment'’ and “Islamic terror- 
ism”, the NF managed to mobilise a segment of. 
the working class. Deeply disillusioned with the 
late Francois Mitterrand's so-called socialist 
government that institutionalised social in- 
equalities by promoting the “market” economy 
and tightening social spending — more so 1 than 
governments of the centre-right — workers be- 
came disaffected from the traditional left en 


masse. 

Discredited and unable to offer solutions, the 
left evidently lost out to the resonance of Le Pen 
who finds ready-made culprits, promises jobs, 
vigorously heralds change — while remaining in 
the opposition. Fascism may loom large in 
France if the failures of the market economy, are 
not addressed. 





British policemen guard s Bruton street in south London, 14 December, during violence and looting which left 10 people injured Including three members of the police. The unrest followed 
the peaceful demonstration against the death in custody of Wayne Douglas — a black Briton. The riots In Brixton in 1995 were far less vlAst than those that took place a decade ago, but 
they did point to the discontent of a large section of Britons of African descent who feel marginalised and oppressed (photos: AFP and AP) 


Time for change 


America desperately needs a change in its black-, 
white relations. David Du Bois explains why a former 
chair of the Congressional Black Caucus may be just that 


The National Association for 
the Advancement of Coloured 
People (NAACP) is the pre- 
mier civil rights organisation 
in the United States, at least 
for those who identify civil 
rights with the rights, civil and 
human, of African Americans. 
That is why the recent appoint- 
ment of Kwesi M fume, former 
chair of the Congressional 
Black Caucus and Maryland 
representative in Congress, as 
executive director of the 
NAACP is an important de- 
velopment. 

The NAACP was the idea of 
a group of liberal whites fol- 
lowing a particularly gruesome 
lynching in 1909 of a black 
man in Springfield. Illinois, 
tiie longtime residence 
Abraham Lincoln. Earlier. 
1905, W E B Du Bois, a then 
young, black scholar, had 
formed a protest body, the Ni- 
agara Movement, with a group 
of northern ■ African Amer- 
icans. Du Bois had achieved 
notable attention in academia 
as a result of a 10-year cycle 
of studies of the’ African 
American al a small, black 
college in Atlanta, Georgia. In 
1909 the Niagara Movement 
was invited to merge with a 
New York group of whites at 
its organising conference to es- 
tablish a permanent body ded- 
icated to the advancement of 
coloured people. 


of 

in 


Some leaders of the Niagara 
Movement, suspicious of white 
leadership, refused to agree to 
such a merger. However, Du 
Bois, seeing this association as 
broadening and strengt h ening 
the black struggle, agreed to be 
one of the five founding mem- 
bers and managed to persuade 
most of the membership of the 
Njagara Movement to go in 
with him. This early expression 
of differences between black 
leaders regarding the role of 
white liberals in the black 
struggle has characterised the 
bjack movement throughout its 
history. Its dramatic expression 
during the 1960s civil rights 
struggles in the south caused 
consternation, frustration and 
finally rejection by many white 
liberals unwilling to accept 
black leadership of their efforts 
in the interest of African Amer- 
icans. Kwesi Mfiitne, entering 
the board of the NAACP as ex- 
ecutive director at this time, 
could force this issue to the 
fore in the NAACP. 

The NAACP has operating 
branches in every major city or 
town and many small towns 
across the nation. Up to the 
1960s civil rights movement, it 
was die membership dues and 
dime, quarter and one dollar 
donations of ordinary black 
folk that sustained the organ- 
isation. Local NAACP branch- 
es and leaders, sometimes to 


the consternation of the na- 
tional office, were always a 
force in the turbulent civil 
rights battles of the 1960s. 
However, the white backlash 
that characterised the decades 
of the 1970s and '80s — what 
Stephen Steinberg calls the 
“white ethnic renaissance” in 
his important book The Ethnic 
Myth: Race. Ethnicity, and 
Class in America — compelled 
the organisation to depend on 
financial help from outside the 
black community. 

Thus began a period of polit- 
ical retreat together with top- 
level. mismanagement, shock- 
ingly poor judgement and in- 
ternal sexist harassment cul- 
minating in die acquisition of a 
$4.5 million debt partly the re- 
sult of lavish spending on per- 
sonal perks by the chairman of 
the board and tbe executive di- 
rector. This came to tight 
through the efforts of the wide- 
ly known and respected black 
columnist and political writer, 
Carl Rowan, early in 1994 and 
shocked, angered and sad- 
dened tiie black community. 
The removal of Executive Di- 
rector Rev. Benjamin Chavis 
Jr, after less than one year in 
that post, followed Not satis- 
fied, a rank-and-file member- 
ship rebellion, unprecedented 
in NAACP history, also de- 
manded replacement of Chair- 
man of tbe Board William Gib- 


son. In his place Myrlie Evers- 
Williams, widow of NAACP 
activist Medgar Evers, who 
was murdered by white racist 
southerners during tbe civil 
rights struggles of the 1960s, 
was elected as chairman of the 
board in May this year. 

Myrlie Evers-Williams has 
brought to the post a model of 
life and leadership in the post- 
civil rights era. As the former 
commissioner of tbe Board of 
Public Works for the city of 
Los Angeles, she administered 
an annual budget of nearly a 
billion dollars. Her ad- 


ministrative experience is vast 
and untarnished. Her commit- 


ment has never been ques- 
tioned. For many, ha* support 
for tbe appointment at Kwesi 
Mfume confirms her de- 
termination to clean house and 
revamp an NAACP leadership 
to make it responsive to the 
needs of its membership and 
the black community. They 
face a daunting task, with the 
massive debt and tbe sullied 
leadership image. 

One of the first “accomplish- 
ments” of tbe Gingrich-led Re- 
publican congressional major- 
ity Ml assuming power WBS to 
drastically reduce congres- 
sional financial and operational 
support for tiie Congressional 
Black Caucus; the body that 
brings together all tiie black 
members of tbe Congress. At 


the time, Kwesi Mfume was 
concluding his tenure as chair- 
man of tbe caucus. During that 
tenure and on tbe House floor, 
Kwesi Mfume had revealed ~ 
himself to be intelligent, very 
articulate, uncomp romising on 
principle, politically savvy, un- 
tiring, consistent, unafraid, at’ 
once independent and as cau- 
cus chairman, a builder of con- 
sensus. 

In a courageous demonstra- 
tion of leadership in tbe face of 
a growing white backlash na- 
tionally to the random de- 
struction. looting and death in 
Los Angeles and other cities 
that followed die acquittal in 
the Rodney King police brutal- 
ity case, it was Kwesi Mfume, 
in his capacity os chairman of 
the Congressional Black Cau- 
cus, who initiated and bested a 
black leadership unity meeting 

to formulate strategy.- Par- - 
ticipants included Maxine Wa- 
ters, member of Congress rep- 
resenting South Central Los 
Angeles, political stalwart .and . 
civil rights veteran Rev. Jesse 
Jackson, tbe controversial Min- . 
ister Louis Farrakhan, leader - 
of foe Nation of Islam and fhe ' 
then newly appointed : ex- . 
eentive director of foe 
NAACP, Ben Chavis. • 

Blacks are hopeful that .foe .. 


new leadership of die NAACP 
will provide the kind of direc- 
tion to the organisation that is 
needed in what many fed is a. 
time of crisis for blades in, 
America. The leadership of the 
"Republican revolution” ” in 
Ctopgress has already made 
clear- its intentions regarding 
black America: end affirmative 
action, reverse led&ricting.- to 
increase black and minority 
representation in gover nm ent, 
implement severe cufoacks and 
restrictions in welfare, increase 
foe cost of. health care and care 
of flj e elderly and nun-ease law 
enforcement powers and in- 
carceration. It remains for foe 
Democratic Party to provide a 
viable alternative that speaks to 
tbe needs of black Americans. 

Since the days of Franklin D . 
Roosevdt the NAACP has con- 
sistently placed its weight and 
is influence behind, the Dem- 
ocratic Party and black voters 
have overwhelmingly followed 
suit. Under present conditions 
and with foe new leadership of 
foe organisation, together with 
foe. new mood of unity, com- 
mitment and' responsibility , 
demonstrated by foe Million - 
Man March, foe coming period ; 
in black-white relations in 
America may pro ve to be trans- 
forming. 


Edited by GamatJIKrumali 



The racial riots in th© London suburb of 
Brixton last month caught the headlines. 
But, steirebtyping Britain’s blacks ysi ^ crim- 
inal —- like some top police officers did 
will not do, argues Herman OusoiteyV 


w communities less: criminally _ inclined is ^ 

term haul, particularly in diverse socrcties wfcc re there is 
relative poverty hi gh i mcniployincnt. Alternative youth 
cultures: and. raciffn are also prominent .features. It; is even 
■ more SO in icily like London which is foe most ethnically, 
end culturally diverse capital city in -foe world- : . 

- Sir Paul Condon [Chief Of London's Metropolitan Po- 
lice] called foe' foots when be declared iris'hdad and went 
-for Woke by playing foe race and crime cardL Thai is. why 
he refosed ■■to back down, from his stance of resisting teat 
young black people and street crimes were synonymous. 

: He rc&sedto apologise to anyone at mytime'for.foe forore 

caused "by has- statements a* ms operation . ^Eagte Eye* de- 
vised to trap foe “muggers^ ft was a clever stmg. Hit first 
to neutralise foci inevitabte retatiatory blows, - ... 

Not that. foe retaliation wouMbe that formidable. Most 
people are foxCnt enough and Iaw-foiding aiKl waat all 
crimes of violence, mefuding; racially 'motnr&EBd violence 
. and hmigtar|e fr dgtiM icd . Pditing London successfully re- 
quires- not only good, honesty and clever police officers, 
but connntmily sensitivity. It is analogous to a marathon: if 
.you 1 spruit too soon .you could **boin. out” before foe fin- 
. Maig line, - 

- Pe rh ap s [London's} Metropolitan Police anticipated foe 

- response. Maybe they knew foe risks, foe Hkefy reactions 
and felt they .were on a winner After afl, there were three 
key ' goals. First to get foe rank and file police officer to 
feel good about fhe mnv “stop retd search” activities; Why 
were black people being stopped and searched in such ri- 


oo mpare dto white people? Sir 
it. foe < 


con- 


. Paul’s letter provided tiie answer, foe comfort, 
fidenca, the aummiment arid gMMimaawMdBd. 

-Secondly, public opinion was needed to reinforce the no- 
tion tint the police wcre gomg to catch tiie criminals. Hoo- 
rahl And, tiie public were idling police that street crim- 
inals were predominantly Mack so why chase anyone else? 
The beadtines targeted anyone of colour, and drew them 
. into tiie net of vulnerability. Two nil! 

. Thirdly, it opened up 'a wider debate about tbe causes of 
crime. Unemployment and exclusions from school are just 
turd factors fortdispropartionatefy affect black young men. 
Although tins represents a ride of “political correctness” it 
would be worth taking, because ft would provide a chance 
to engage foe black communi ty . in meaningful dialogue 
dxmttircunderfyingcausesaiKifodarrcsponsi^ities. 


If the black community refused to co-operate they would 

; refusing to 


; bc accused of buiymgfoeir heads infoe sand, 
recognise and respond tothefacts, and doing nothing to 
solve increasing criminal tendencies in foe Made com- 
munity. In other words, they had to be part of the problem. 
Game; set and match. WelL almost! . 

- ' It seems that SfrPaulmay. have achieved his initial goals 
but tiie real poizes artyetto be-won. The marathon is not a 5 - 
sprint 

"Very few black peopte who were invited to meet with Sir 
Paul fhOed todo so. Tbere was much huffing and puffing 
but most people either turned up to hear what he had to 
L say or had private briefings and tendered their apologies 
for not attending foe formal meeting on 28 July. That 
meeting itself was noted most fin- its media hype. In fact, 
the whole scenario-bas provided a boon for the media, and ' 

- high profile exposure for Sir Paul. lt also enabled Beanie 
Grant MP,.notaMy foe black spokesperson on policing mat- 

- ten m London, to lead the challenge an behalf of the law- 
abiding silent majority of Mack Londoners. 

Beane Grant;. more than, anyone else, has maintained 
canristent public opposition against the Metropolitan Po- 
' lice's; demonising of blade people as a whole through Sir 
Paul's initiative i — r as orebrafrated by the mass media. 

' However; by foe end of foe day Sir Paul Condon dom- 

- mated all: die headlines and. his triumpbalist agenda was 
fob one being heralded by- virtually all sections of the me- 

The wider agenda ts-very critical. As Aubrey Rose, tbe 
Deputy Chair of foe Commission of Racial Equality (CRE) 

.- said when' attending tin; briefing: “You might arrest and 
convict 300 people for street crimes — but even if you 
manage to lock tiiem up there will be more taking their 
places unless we sort out the deep-seated underlying prob- 


What is being done to make parentinganissue in tbe 
cumcuhnn?. What support p ro gra mm es are available in 
schools — especially, primary schools to assist those chil- 
dren labelled as “difficult”, “withdrawn” or “aggressive”? 
These children . often -come ;- from high-rise low-income 
housing blocks, .experiencing a combination, of domestic 
violent, poverty, unemployment; abuse; social depriva- 
tion; fewpositive male role- models, lo w self-esteem, and 
racism. 


: They come from both while and black homes, but racism 
affrcts black boys in particular who 1 are excluded from 
' Schools at four times foe rate of white , boys,' and are three 
tones more likely to be stopped and searched by the police 
- than; white boys. That vulnerability affects them per- 
sistently, so much sp, that in .London more than six out of 
every ten black males aged 16r24 are out of went 
Racism sadly remains an issue itt both education and po- 
licing. Askanyof the community organisations that work 
on elusions from school The mnhber of racial dis- 
crimination- complaints against tbe.jrotice. -is- another in- 
dicator of a'problem ^fliat foe^ Metrc^olftanfolice still has 
to come to tezms with. .. . ;• . •. ; f • ; 

Wfaat is clearly emerging is tfaat the wider agenda, clev- 
erly initiated by Sir Paul Condon; is the most important as- 
pect of tackling crime m London- and elsewhere. The com- 
munity, inchidmg black people, are fed up wiflrall sort. of 
ramies and want than reduced. There ic.sigrpbrt for tiie po- 
lice in tackling crime: But; there would be considerably 
more support for the police , if they were to .demonstrate 
their intention to be fofr and not criminalise tiie 
or steRMtypegroiiqffi^ ^of peppTfo 
There has been no attezrqit to - crintinaHse white people 
because they are disproportionately involved in child por- 
nography, sexual- crimes, homicides, burglaries and serious 

fraud. Nor should foere.be such an attempt Was it not Sir 

Paul .Condon who said he was. not interested in glrb* col- 
our?'- 

Indeed, the • Metropolitan Police would appear to have 
sowed an own goal by failing to utilise positively, tiie ex- 
Mdient role models among black police officers in London. 

We need to see many black people* especially black 
men, m foeir true light as making positive, law-abiding 
comrit^ra to flie social, cultural and, economic well- 
being of Britem. The monitoring and role model moiects 
proposed will accentuate the positive views and actions 
muong our young people of aU backgrounds and, hope- 
tully, isolate foe negative minority from the rest i 

It will be a long haul ^ rigfrt now foe winning line still 
seems: a long way ahead,. But if we wok together, sus- 
toanmg and suppecting^ cadi ofoer with mutual respect and 
, we wifi sfl be-the winners. . 


chairman of tite Commission for Radial 
Equality in Britain.- . - • 
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Anti-terrorism 
bill 



By James^Zogby 


tt ? rd *“? w « many years, the effort to pass an 
“aHed in Cragress. A broad co- 
aiiao n of le gal, ethnic and religious g wanim tio m have 
together to oppose dus legtslaticHL ^hrir crocwition 
phased an the feax that the proposed bffl'rwff- violate a 
^wtde nmgc civil liberties guaranteed by the US Consthu- 

■'oflawffljftB^Satt ? 8 ^ ^ MUy abwdve expansion 


. .^ c - version of the arm-terrorism legislation was in-. 
ft™jyiptroduoed by tee Clinton adnrinistrafionas part of 
“rats to counter \ri»r tbev m rfrimMicn!! 


its 


to counter what they described as domestic US 
s^»rt fat foreign terrorist activities. The administratkm’s 

4 r bfl! included proposals to baa all US food «0iwg ;fi»- 
^toraps defined by foe president as “terrorist??, deny visas to 
mdivuiuals i dentif ted with any such “texrorisr group, and 
«*■ tire use of secret evidence, in exto tuliti o n trials of 

- mfoviduals .accused of nrembetship in those organisations. 

it was initially assumed that the. adm i n i ntT^rtinn *p proposal 
. would be accepted by foe Republican-led Senate and Con- 
gt^- Opponents of foe bill, including Arab Ameri c a ns, 
loomed haidr receiving significant media attentiem for focir 

■ co mp l ai nt that the measures would violate constitutional 
1 protections. American- Jewish groups, on foe other ha p d , 

• lobbied equally bard in favour of foe Ml, arguing- that it 
" was necessary to stop terrorism, specifically Islamic and 
.. Arabic terronsm^fimn finding support in foe U& - 

But foe bill had lost mfi niw rfi n p until the.. 19 April -boanb- 

- ing in Oklahoma City added new urgency to dreJ^islatioo: 
an ° new. cause for foe administration and Congress tp-seek 
an expansion of law enforcement authority, even beyond 

• tee provisions in.- the miginal bill enhanemg the power of 

- law _ enforcement age n cies to conduct wiretaps and m- 
. vestigations into foe activities of “suspicaoua -groups” and 

- reducing tee criteria needed to begin such an investigation. 

Given tee national trauma in the wake of foe Oklahoma 

• City bombing, it was assumed that the eapanded bill would 

- easily pass both houses of Congress. But it was at-teis time 
that tiie civil liberties lobby traditionally influenc ed 

: liberal members of Congress found new.and unexpected al- 

- lies, among conservatives. Angered by the behaviour of fed- 
-■ eral law enforcement agencies in two recent incidents, , om- 
.- servatives were wary of taking steps to expand the role of 
.the government into the private afifkixs of cataxaia. 

-• . Public bearings wee r*n»t in rCorigress. to examne. the 
. role of law enforcement agencies at bote Ruby Ridge, Ida- 
ho, where federal officers, -in .what same saw as m. un- 
provoked attack, killed tee wife and. son of a right-wing ex- 
tremist; and the tragic events outride of Waco, Texas, - 

• where law e nfo rcement agencies were once again criticised 
for tire role they played in the deaths of scores of followers 

; of the cult leader David Koresh. 

;. As a resoh of this new concern among conservatives, the 
coalition opposing the anti-terrorism legislation grew. To 
the organisational muscle of the liberal civQ .liberties 

■ groups was added the a ppa ra t us of such powetfoKoon- 
:sexvative organisations as foe Nationri Rifle Assoriation, 
r.Gun Owners of America,. and the Law Bnfoccement Al- 
'.■ fiance of America. 

."The Senate ultimately <fid pass tire, bill, but vriteisome 
rignificant modificatioBS. While some civil .fiberties groups 
: . were not satisfied with the Senate version, foe revised bul 
: did provide some additional protections not found 'm tee 
ori ginal . ’ 

It was in the House of Representatives that the Inll 
■stallecL A group of SO conservative Republicans balked: at 
the legislation and refused to accept either the administra- 
: r pon ’s. -or riie Senate’s revised .version. Even- when, jl com- 
promise was proposed, vdndi would, have deleted the : ax 
hanced wiretap inovirions, deleted fimdiug for additional 
i FBI personnel, deleted the provision 1 © allow nriKtaiy m- 
^ volvememt in. civilian law. eafincemeot. and delved, tire 
overly broad defi niti on of. terrorism, tire conservative al- 

- fiance still refused to support ft. Urns, a coalition of fiber- 
: als and conservatives in Congress ended the possibility of 

passing an anti-terrorism bill in 1995. 

The Republican leadership in Congress and tire Dem- 
ocratic admixtistCBthm are bote pledging to renew their ef- 
. forts to secure tee passage of an anti-terrorism bxlf in 1996. 
Bote sides fear that, tire failure to pass such a bill wiU.be 
used as a canqiaigia issue. : - 
But while “anb-tenorism” remains an emotional issue, it 
-has not dissuaded both liberals and conservatives par- 
i tiripating in the coalftfon from insisting teat any legislation 
be precise, and not allow law enforcement agencies to 

- overstep theft bounds. 

During a recent press conference sponsored by the Amer- 
jean Civil Liberties Union (tee group that has led the effort 
against the anti-terrorism legislation), . I made clear our 
-j co mmun ity’s continuing opposition to tire legislation, 
i -; i based my case on a nmnber of issues. First, tire legisla- 
1 turn is not necessary. In feet, to fisten to the national outcry 
. 4 foout terrorism in tire US, one might co nclud e that the 
. problem was of qndexnic proportion. The FBTs own sta- 
tistics prove tire contrary to be true. During the . 1970s, 
there were dozens of dn«rii»«rir? acts of terrorism committed 

- each year. Even in tire eariy- 1980s, when the FBI began to 

- officially publish reports on domestic terrorism, foe 

- number of incidents averaged roughly 20 per year. In the 
past few yearn the number has been reduced to an average 

- of three or four. - 

^ It is also signScant to note that the major source of such 
T domes tic terrorism is not from Arab or Muslim groups, as 
has been widely .projected in the media. In -fact/ by the 
FBI’s own count, since 1982, there have been approxhnate- 
. jy 175 incidents pf domcstic tentnism ovcralL Of that 
number, 77 have been committed by Puerfo Rican na- 
tionalist groups, 23 by left wing groups, and L2 by anti- 
’ Castro organisations. Eighteen acts were c o mmi t ted 

by what tire FBI termed “Jewish e xtrem ists" and 31 by an- 
i jTTiat rights and environmental groups. By contiast, im the 
past 14 years t h ere have been only three domestic terrorism 
incidents attributed to Arabs or M u s l i ms . • 

Even a look at tee . State. Department reports on anti-US 
terrorist acts committed abroad shows that those, orig- 
iaating in tec Middle East ly Arab dr Isbnno people are 
mmwb foe fewest For example, in 1994, 44 anfa-uS terror- 
ist acts occurred in Latin America, compared to 8 m the 
Middle East; in 1993 tire numbers were 68 mXann'Amer- 
ica and 8 in tee MWdte East. . " < ^ . • v 

Teotjrism.’ is an evil and it most be shaped: -But it Jp- 
oeas teat'US kw enforcement agencies already have tee 
‘ Sower to do tee job and they are succeeding. In. feet, the 
.gstimony of law enforcemoit mats wsmmjn 
^STtbat, as horrific as foe OHahoma Oly and Wtrfd 
V Trad? Centre bombings were, there is nofomg m. even- foe 
' mo? extreme versions of foe proposed 1 h®sfenpnjhat 
. would have stopped rather of these two hideous acts before 

*5? of tire groqp -aronnd Shdlte OmariAbdd- 

uadra sarvefflaace and even had in for mant s pp- 
' in its midst The informant was tee government s 

to tee case against Ab^-Rataia^ Mteer 
* ^ffteT FBI was able to stop the ermre. before, it-: oo--. 

C TteWorid Trade Centre Case notwitestandm& to.nfflke 
ffldMnste tee targets of this le^on, as some 
' ‘^^-^Jewiffo groups and -members of Congress have 

- teraefore, k teat existing staratoh^ould 
Jr£ Smded to afiowmorc^ ^introsn* actno^ ^law en- 

coalition teat fanned to oppose tee. anti- 
f O I ?^ ^ i-^risl gtion remains ^committed to. fighting efirats 

' ti “ l “.^^^^“aicceed^ maaving off s^i ef- 
f( ^ wfll be testeS axe man to 1996 .: . 


' jfc, writer a prate* °f *• 


i 



Fighting between rival uHftias of the United Liberation Movonent (ULIMO) erupted this week aronnd Tobmanbnrg, 60 km away from the Liberian capita] Monrovia. The UN estimates 
more than 150,000 Ifoerfens have been kSted in the civil war. The Lfoerian civil war is one of 20 conflicts aronnd the world where the UN is Involved in peacemaking efforts (photoAP) 


Up against heavy odds 


A young-looking septuagenarian, foe United Na-. 
lions Secretary-General Boutros Ghafi looked 
indefatigable steering round-table discussions 
' next to an equally purposeful Abdel-Moneim 
Said, director of foe Al-Afaram Centre for Polit- 
ical and Strategic -Studies. fihaK was under- 
standably protective of tee world body. “The 
UN has no separate entity or will apart from 
those of foe 185 . member states that make up tire 
wodd body. There is so new world older yd It 
is up to member states to collectively agree on 
launching a new world order,” he said. 

hi their 1996 report, ffnman Rights Watch de- 
scribed Boutros Ghafi as the “humble servant of 
185 musters who cannot wmmir [his] abdication 
of leaderahip in foe human ri^its realm” He 
brushes aside such criticism. “We need to view 
tins in tee context of steady effing” tee sec- 
retary-general said. Is ft not conviction and cou- 
rage, rather dun servfifty and indecision, that 
have carried him beyond the constraints of most 
mortals’ expectations? At tee seminar, me 
glimpsed something of the steely resolve that 
has carried him to the top. 

He made no bones about the feet that foe UN 
suffers a crisis of arafibOity. Long-time de- 
tractors of the UN secretary-general looked on 
with undisguised gfee as the UN failed mis- 
erably to usher in peace in foe Balkans, virtually 
vacatmg the arena to beat a hasty retreat and al- - 
low the American-led North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganisation (NATO) to dictate the terms of peace. 
“Tbe role of tile secretary-general is to imple- 
ment the decisions of tile Security Council,” foe 

‘ secretary-general said. 

The mid-1990s are a time to look forward to 
-^change.- Boutros Gbali footed as likely a can- - 
didate as any to break tbe impasse over how to 
go aboutchangmg thc world for die better. Gha- 
li was unyielding in his insistence- that there is 
increased interest in social problems among foe 
TIN member states. 

In spite of b u reaucratic and financial con- 
straints, foe UN is coordinating a comprehensive 
strategy for social and environmental develop- 
ment The UN secretary-general made reference 
to the Rio de Jamero, Cairo, Copenhagen and 
Beijing conferences and the forthcoming Habitat 
II Conference in Istanbul 

“The dmo cra* i ,«rti Q p of intemationa] relations 
is not on often Five decades, ago, when the UN 
was founded, decolonisation was not an the 
cards. Today w have narco-terrorism, religious 
terrorism, tee mafia, and tbe state is threatened 
from within,” he said. *1 believe; above all, that 
tibe UN must be a think-tank to try to prepare so- 
lutions fcr tbe problems of tomorrow: Because 


Gamal Nkrumah. listened to UN Secretary-General Boutros Ghali at 
a seminar organised by the AL-Ahram Centre for Political and Strategic 
Studies on what gives definition to the world body under his leadership 


of 


tion, we will be confronted by new 
Who was aware of the environment 
20 years ago? Who was aware of transnational 
crime?” he queried the p ar ticip an ts. 

The Vienna-based UN Fund for Drug Abuse 
Control and the Crime Prevention and Criminal 
Justice Branch are engaged in a number of pro- 
jects worldwide Tanging from the prevention and 
control 'of money laundering to fighting organ- 
ised crime and improving the operational in- 
struments for combating in ternational crime as 
weD as resolving drug-related social problems. 
Tbe UN also provides technical assistance to 
member states upon request in order to promote 
erimmaf ami legislative reform. 

The UN International Drug Control Pro- 
gramme works closely with the Centre for Hu- 
man Rights. Big powexs have increasingly used 
the human rights issue to withhold aid. Human 
rights have become a most contentious issne in 
international relations, Ghafi noted. In what 
sounded like a well -rehearsed and thoughtful 
lecture, Ghali raged the Third World to stay the 
course with democracy — egged cm by econom- 
ic liberalisation. One detected something of foe 
determination to reform and restructure cot just 
tbe UN, but foe world which has assured his 
own place in history. 

There are currently 70,000 UN peacekeepers 
in the field. “Every conflict has its own peculiar- 
ities,” the secretary^generai said; "We can never 
learn from past conflicts, becanse every conflict 
is unique,” he explained. 

“The most important aspect of conflict resolu- 
tion is foe waiting parties’ political will to stop 
tbe conflict,” he said. “Without the political will 
to resolve a conflict, all our peacemaking efforts 
are in vain,” be stressed. “In Angola, there was 
the political will to resolve Africa’s longest run- 
ning tivfl war. Opposition leader [Jonas] Sa- 
vimbi and President [Eduardo] Dos Santos of 
Angola wanted to end tbe conflict,” he said. “In 
Somalia, 11 different ‘governments’ exist side 
by side. And, in Cambodia there were two rival 
governments, yet when there was a political will 
there was a way to resolve the conflict there,” 
Ghafi pointed out 

Ghafi called for a reassessment of certain big 
powers’ non-committal policy towards the UN. 
He had America, Germany raid Japan in mind. 
Ghali was working to pull the world together be- 


hind a powerful UN, he assured bis listeners. 

The US tops foe peacekeeping debts list and 
owes S1.4 billion to the UN — more than 40 per 
cent of tbe total biD for outstanding contribu- 
tions. There is a crisis of confidence concerning 
foe UN. The world body has incurred S3 ,330 
million in debts. “We still have not been able to 
solve our financial crisis. The member states 
owe us around S2.6 billion. They owe in addi- 
tion approximately $1 billion for tbe UN opera- 
tions in the former Yugoslavia,” Gbali said. 

fihflli quoted Ghana’s Pres i dent Jerry John 
Rawlings as saying that the world spends 55 
million per day in the fooner Yugoslavia, while 
it can only spare 525 million a year in Liberia. 
The secretary-general explained that foe war in 
Liberia is as virions as the war in tee Balkans. 
He said that part of his mission was to draw at- 
tention to what he termed the “orphan situa- 
tions” in places like Liberia, Siena Leone, Bu- 
rundi, Tajikistan and Afghanistan. 

Was there a surprise there? No. Despite some 
feebly floating rumours to the contrary, he was 
doing his best to publicise the plight of people 
from war-tom nations, he assured his listeners. 
The UN had been outmaneuvered in foe Bal- 
kans, just as the US had been humbled in Somal- 
ia. There was tee tense standoff with foe Somali 
warlords and the death of tee 18 American 
Rangers at the bands of General Mohamed Aid- 
id’s imfitia.- 

The chance to practice the necessary diplomat- 
ic arts of compromise and conciliation was 
missed in Somalia. But Gbali stuck to his plans 
for averting another disaster in Africa. This 
week, he dispatched die UN High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, Sadako Ogata, to Burundi 
to lobby for peace and alleviate political ten- 
sions. “To ease ethnic and political tensions 
costs money and nobody is prepared to pay tbe 
necessary amount to have a UN presence on the 
ground,” he remonstrated. 

“The UN is dealing with member states. Iraq 
is a member state of this organisation [tbe UN]. 
My role is limited to implementation in ac- 
cordance with a mandate given to me by foe Se- 
curity Council. My role is limited to imple- 
menting Resolution 986 (1995) — food for oil 
— and my contact with tbe Iraqis is Limited to 
obtaining a way to implement this resolution," 
the secretary-general said. “May I also mention 


something else which is important?” he asked. 
“Jr is that we have created an organ in Geneva 
which is to give an indemnity to three or four 
million workers from India, from Pakistan, from 
the Philippines, from Kuwait, from Jordan, from 
Egypt They lost their jobs during foe Gulf War, 
they lost their personal belongings,” Gbali em- 
phasised. 

“This Compensation Commission has no mon- 
ey. In tee case that Resolution 986 (1995) is im- 
plemented, 30 per cent of foe revenue from tee 
oil will be given to tins Commission, and we 
wifi be able to offer compensation to the thou- 
sands of workers all over tee Third World,” he 
stressed. 

“So it is not altruistic. Certainly my number 
one priority is that tbe people of Iraq are suf- 
fering. But there is a second very important de- 
ment; we need money to be able to pay com- 
pensation to the millions of workers who have 
lost their jobs and wbo lost many things during 
the Iraq-Kuwait war,” he explained. 

“America no longer controls the dollar — the 
world market does. Tbe authority of tee nation- 
state will dimmish in the next few years," Ghali 
predicted. But, we live in a world where tee au- 
thoritarian pulse of America still beats in the 
arena of international relations, he intimated. 
According to Boutros Ghafi, the UN is not ig- 
noring tbe Third World's entreaties for atten- 
tion. “African leaders feel marginalised: die per- 
ception is a very negative one: teat nobody is 
paying attention to Africa anymore,” he ex- 
plained. Efis recent tour of West Africa was part- 
ly to dispel this negative perception, he said. 

Small wonder the UN Department of In- 
formation has embarked on using radio and tele- 
vision as cost-effective media tools of its global 
outreach activities. “Currently, 29 p ro gramm es 
in 15 languages are being sent to broadcasters 
worldwide,” be said. The secretary-general’s 
Blue Books Series on peacekeeping, peace- 
making and development issues are a new activ- 
ity of tee department teat has left tee indelible 
mark of Boutros Ghafi on the UN. 

“The World Bank now looks into my sugges- 
tions of tee different country categorisations,” 
Ghafi mused “1 impressed upon World Bank of- 
ficials teat the world is not divided just into de- 
veloped and developing countries, but war-tom 
countries are a special classification unto them- 
selves," be added “I stfll have 12 , or let us say 
1 1, months," be said “To be a civil servant is to 
be trained teat nobody will say, ‘Thank you'. 
We are doing our job,” he said It is better to be 
blinded by Blue Books than hoodwinked by 
Blue Helmets. 


i-Fathib 



French labour pains 


Christopher Aguiton, an official in the Solidarity Unite Ddmocratie-Poste T6I- 
§com TStegramme (SUD-PTT) union, and Marianne Harris, a local union mil- 
itant in the Confederation Federate Democratique des Travailleurs (CFDT), 
talk to HosnE Afxtef-Rehfm about the power of the unions to effect change 


It appears that there has been a revival 
of soobl -straggles in France. What Is 
involved exactly? 

Agaflon: There has, indeed, been a re- 
vival of straggles. They have now been 
going tel for more than a year, since the 
firs t strikes took place before the election 
of President Jacques Chiiac. 

These struggles have several origins: a 
wish to recover the purchasing power 
eroded by the oasis of these last few years 
(tiie strike at fog Alsthom industrial equip- 
ment company which factored cars 
for Cairo Metro); a wish to protect public 
rervices threatened by ti* European Un- 
ion’s liberalisation drive (France Telecom, 
the ttQwwsand electricity all face privat- 
isation efforts); and a wish to protect so- 
cial welfare in general including pensions, 
health anduDemploymcnt insurance. 

In, all these, cases there is resistance to 
tite pdfida teat Paris, as well as Brussels, 
have adoptedio deal with the crisis. 


made by the Jugp£ government to freeze 
tire salaries of civil servants served as a 
catalyst for a general union strike on 10 
October 1995, 

The numbers of strikers even surpassed, 
in certain sectors,, those seen in [the stu- 
dent-worker strikes of] 1968. 

Unfortunately, 11 k larger union con- 
federations were again divided on the fol- 
low-up to 10 October. Some wanted to ne- 
gotiate wage increases in return for 
concessions made by workers in changes 
to working hours. Others hoped to obtain 
these increases without yielding anything 
m return. 


Ir there rafted action among the differ- 
ent labour federations? 

Harris: For. several years, there was no 
united action. But the announcement 


Is there a fink between tee movement 
for tee marginalised and the workers’ 
movement? 

Aguiton: One of the most important 
events of foese last few years has been tee 
appear aiy* of tiie movement for the mar- 
ginalised. Associations for the un- 
employed have been strengthened, es- 
pecially concerning the bunting question 
of housing. There are several hundred 
thousand people in France wbo no longer 
have a home or are on the way to losing 


rfieirs. Two associations, the Droit an 
logement (Right to Housing) and the Co- 
mite ties stms-logis (Homeless Com- 
mittee), have been created and become re- 
nowned for requisitioning empty 
apartment blocks. 

Relations with tec workers movement 
did not come about spontaneously. The 
crisis has lasted 20 years, unemployment 
has become a permanent feature and tee 
new jobs created are precarious rates — 
short-term contracts or part-time work. 
The unions primarily organise workers 
with secure status who work in large com- 
panies. These peoples’ preoccupations are 
not identical to those of tee long-team un- 
employed or of petmle in transit from one 
“minor job” to another. 

A movement was created to bring to- 
gether tee straggles of tiie unemployed 
jmd the marginalised and those of the 
workers. “Act together against un- 
employment” groups together tire trade un- 
ions and tee associations for the un- 
employed »r >d tbe marginalis ed to fight 
against unemployment. The movement 
battles, in particular, for tiie reduction of 
winking brans. 
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kAfcrmri 

Autonomy and anathema ; 

A potential pitfall in any series of negotiations, such as those 
between the PNA and Israel that have led to die establishment 
of die self-rule areas, is that one side may misunderstand the i 
other’s tacit, or not so tacit, intentions. For example, in seeking | 
to put into effect the autonomy granted the Palestinians fol- 
lowing the Oslo n talks, Arafat may have deemed it his ie- 
i sponsibility to ensure die security of those residing in foesd f- 
! rule areas. He nay even have gone so for as to listen carefully 
when Israel made its continued withdrawal from the Occupied 
Territories co nditional on how well he shoulders this security 
burden. 

Therefore, it probably came as an unwelcome surprise to the 
Palestinian l eade r when Hamas activist Yehya Ayyash was 
killed by an exploding mobile pbone last Friday. The assassina- 
I tion of Ayyash, also known as “the -Engineer**, understandably 
pr omp ted a wave of protest from Hamas supporters and other 
Palestinians. The aftershocks of the kiTUngj however, have 
gone beyond the chanting of slogans and screams of bloody 
murder. For Arafet, the repercussions will be dire, especially at 
a rircia when be is srmggimg to inain tain a tenuous balance be- 
tween rejectionist Palestinians sod those who favour peace. Ha- 
mas leaders, who are opposed to, and are boycotting die elec- 
tions, have blamed Arafot for foiling to stay Israel's hand. 

While Israeli officials have so for refused to accept re- 
sponsibility for the Israeli newspapers have con- 

finned that Shin Beit had its hand on the trigger that Peres or- 
dered be pulled. Official denial* aside, the damage is done. The 
five-month long stay in hostilities initiated by Hamas from the 
self-rule areas is sure now to come to an end. This will be a ma- 
jor setback for Arafet as he tries to guide the Palestinians 
through their first democratic elections. And for peace between 
Israel and Syria, it could pose a major stumbling block. 

Showing little regret for the slaying of "the Engineer, Is- 
rael's Police Minister Moshe Shahal, quoted a passage from tbe 
Bible: “He who lives by the sword, dies by the sword.” True 
perhaps, but by killing Ayyash how many other deaths have 
been engineered? 
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The morphology 0f pan-Arabism 



Afthnsec, the most femous French 
Mandat philosopher in tire sixties, 
was the first to cone forward with 
what, to my mind, was the break- 
through discovery that Marx had been 
not one; but multiple. There was the 
young Marx imbued with Hegelian- 
ism, then the mature Mant of Das 
ffnjxHpJ finally fey* elderly Marx. But 
most people who have embraced 
Marxist ideology tend to perceive him 
as an indivisible whole mid disregard 
his evolution as a thinker. 

Over the years, many schools of 
though* have attributed themselves to 

Marxism, then to Man agn-Lcanrism. 
When ideological conflicts erupted 
between them, each would invoke 
quotations from Marx to rebut tbe ar- 
guments of other Marxist schools. But 
such a procedure was based on the as- 
sumption that Mace's fo inking always 
remained consistent towards itself and 
never changed, which, of course, was 
not true. And this is where Attfruser’s 

discovery proved to be so pertinent. 

Actually, Afthuser’s approach did 
not apply to Marxian only, but to all 
ideological edifices that are used to. 
justify a given tine of political ac- 
tivism. What applies to Marxism ap- 
plies just as much to tbe ideology of 
pan-Arabism. Indeed, various pan- 
Arabist schools, particularly the 
Baath, have done much to idealise 
pan-Arabism and to endow it with in- 
variability ova: space and time: 
“From the Ocean to tbe Gulf, “From 
the beginning ( azal ) to the end (abad) 
of time.” But pan Arabian, like all 


Mohamed Sid- Ahmed discusses whether pan-Arabism can survive 
without serious reconsideration of the foundation^ on which it is built 


t - - a 

-product of an economic inftasfructmt “ 
a common market, as is fed cesejtf« 
foie European nations, fort, rather, of* , s 


other flames of thinking, has bad its 
ups and downs, and Arabs cannot pro- 
ceed from foe premise that it should 
always be marked by invariance, 
whatever the circumstances. - 
The paorArab idea is predicated on 
foe notion that there exists an Arab 
Nation wife specificities of its own, 
and that the Arabs' allegiance to that 
Nation transcends whatever other al- 
legiances they may have, whether to 
smaller entities, such as loyahy to a 
given Arab state, or to a larger entity, 
such as an Islamic Nation. Paa- 
Arabism docs not distingnisli between 
Arabs on the basis of religion, ethnic- 
ity, nationality or otherwise. 

The idea of the Arab Nation was de- 
rived by tbe founders of pan- Arab ide- 
ology from the idea of the nation-state 
in Europe. They introduced it to fill 
the vacuum created by the breakdown 

of the Ottoman in Istanbul, 

and to protect minorities in the Arab 
world from new forms of dis- 
crimination. It was no accident that 
pan-Arab ideology first emerged in 
foe Levant, a mo untain ous region 
where many Arab minorities sought 
refuge over foe ce ra m i cs 
The concept went through many 
stages. First came the theoretical 
stage, in which the new idea was 
preached as a substitute for a post- 
Caliphate Islamic Nation at a time At- 


taturk's takeover of powcrin'-T nrke y 
in the aftermath of Worid-Warl had 
deprived it of a centre of gra^.The 
advocates of an Arab Nation, took 
Garibaldi's unification of . fhri Italian . 
nation and Bisxnadc’s of the Gennan 
as models to be followed. ,• ^ ; 

Then came the second stage of prac- 
tical implementation in foe wake of 
World War II, when two events, 
namely, tbe c reation of the state of Is- 
rael and ihe anti-colonial Straggle, 
gave pan-Arab soBdarity new im- 
petus, first, to stand up to foe frag- 
mentation of Arab land py a varirty of 
colonial powers (Great Britain, 
France, Italy) and, second, to the usur- 
pation of Arab Palestine byfoc Zion- 
ists. Tbe latter issue addressed the 
very existence of a pan-Arab entity, 
not tbe dete rmina tion of its boun- 


political rationale without exposing it- 
self to tiie danger of total collapse. 
Some have tried to .circumvent tins 
conceptual impasse by describing tire 
ongoing peace process as only a tan- 
porary arrangement to . be re- 
considered as and when objective 
conditions permit 'V 

Bnt if it is trite that the projected 
settlement will never tte aMc to satis- 
fy all tire opponent s ofpeace in there- 
son, mdndmjj in Israel, it is iala6 true 
Oat a definitive settlement peed hot 

: entail tire total uprooting of . the state 

of Israel. One can' consider tire pos- 
sibility, if only as 4 theoretical as- 


ms; JbUiupwM -1 — — -J - — . ■ . 

- common language winch, because , flfjr 
a sacred text, the Qur’an, b^w* 

- vived over the centuries to proanee ,f 
the essence of what is known as Arab ^ 
cfaiEsatioiL It is no accident that 

rod has resorted to tee idea of a MM- 


This second stage came to a kudden 
halt with tire ’67 defeat and tire pass- 
ing of Security Council resolution 
242, which called for the elimination 
of the consequences of tire aggres- 
sion' — not for the diminu tion of tire 
state of Israel — and the exchange of 
(the) territories occupied in 1967 fire 
peace with IsraeL Thus began a third 
stage, where , pan- Arabian could no 
longer ding to its previous .un- 
compromising and absolute character 
if it hoped to cope wife a whole new 


in the region is more beriefi^to its 
Arab enviro nm ent than its. absence. 
But the conditions that pan- Arab na^ 
tionalism will -have- to -'fianmto to 
impose on Israel tires- acooirimodation. 
with iis environment are still "to be: 
discovered, foiling, winch jwn- 
■ Arabian is threatened with foedanger 
of collapsing as an idrology : ite : toe' 
face of a resurge n t pan- Isfamism. 

Tbe de-abaolutisatipn : of -pan- 

Arabism should not deprive tire Arabs 
of the and affinities' they have 
succeeded, in ertaMifemg over - the 
^esmthfrnanre of pan-Arabism. But 
they should also'be-ewaze of tire vul- 
nerabilities of pan- Arab ideology. Af- 
ter :sll, the Arab Nation is not the 


denxnne pan-Arabism, because it-,-, 
knows that tire economic di irwnar o n »; > 
its -most vulnerable print Tins year, 
qq the occasion of the humhedtit an* f 
uiversaiy of Hazl’s back, Thdfewtsh^ 
State, Israel plans to. ieM|M me a ns of t 
Vimniam in with the new - 
cawfitipns of peace in tec tegtbn. This ? 
confronts tbe Arabs with tire treed to - 
iqxfete pan- Arabian as a condition fire - 
its survival. ; 

In tots conDection, it is interesting to 
question wbetirer any ^redfic metat- : - 
ing dnwM be given- to the feet that 7 
Egypt’s new prime mmister, who . 
served as mhuteire fire planning fire 
over a decade, is now ctdled liptm to 
rasriwte tire otet»des impetengmivat- 
isation, the very antithesis of plat-.. 
ping: It is also interesting to note that 
the notion- of pluming Is- dosefy. . 
linked to Nasser’s (pan- Arab) ap- 
proach to politics. Is this no more than - 
a coinradence at a time the govexn- 
raem isin search ofan ideology th^is 
neither uotnidled liberalism serving v 
Israel’s ‘Middle Fjm* maifce f r 
punch, sire felaniic- fundameptatism - 
thatissde^rtedby a variety of tenorist 
groups throughout the c^on? . 


Oceanic opportunities 


The end of tbe Cold War has ir- 
revocably altered the shape of in- 
ternational relations, and care of tire 
moat noticeable changes has been 
tire tendency of those countries 
sharing oceans and seas to embark 
upon regional collaboration pro- 
jects. The purpose is to exploit 
oceanic resources jointly, to work 
to control pollution and to combat 
various farms of crime, such as pi- 
racy and drug-trafficking. Ex- 
amples include, the Black Sea Or- 
ganisation, tire Asia-Pacific 
Economic Cooperation, tire Med- 
iterranean Forum, and the Emo- 
Medherranean Iterative, all being 
instances of this new farm of inter- 
national cooperation. 

Last month I was invited by the 
Indira Gandhi Memorial Trust 
(IGMT) to attend a conference de- 
voted to tbe idea of establishing an 
Indian Ocean Community (IOC). I 
was not surprised to leam that In- 
dia, in collaboration with other ma- 
jor Indian Ocean countries, is try- 
ing to establish such a community, 
since this fits the pattern that I 
have described very welL What 
really astonished me was tire 
amount of progress that had been 
achieved in just one year (1995) to 
develop the proposal and to turn it 
into a reality. I was also favorably 
impressed by the quantity of effort 
that had been put into tornlring 
through tire concept of an IOC: in 
Australia an Indian Ocean Centre 
has been established, and in India a 
journal, the Journal of Indian 
Ocean Studies founded, to name 
but two examples. The IGMT con- 
ference was attended by repre- 
sentatives of most Indian Ocean 
states. The feet that an Egyptian 
representative was also invited in- 
dicates that these states consider 
Egypt to be a partner in tins pro- 
ject 

The notion of an IOC developed 
over tire last five years, mainly at 
tire an d business levels. 

The first formal meeting to discuss 


The proposed Indian Ocean Community holds 
opportunities that Egypt cannot afford to miss, 
argues Mohamed El-Sayed Selim 


the idea was held in Mauritius in 
March 1995 at tire initiative of sev- 
en core countries, namely Aus- 
tralia, India, Kenya, South Africa, 
Mauritius, Oman and Singapore. 
Another meeting was held in June 
of tire same year in Perth, Aus- 
tralia, and at both meetings govern- 
ment representatives, academics, 
and huamemcmen met in their in- 
dividual capacities to discuss tire 
various aspects of tire planned 
cooperation. Tbe third meeting in 
tire series was held again in Mau- 
ritius in August; 1995. At tins 
meeting, discussions vt&e held to 
prepare a fharter for an fafew 
Ocean Regional As- 

sociation, and India was entrusted 
with tire task of drawing up its pro- 
visions. An In dian Ocean Regional 
Academic Group was also es- 
tablished wife a view to promoting 
links between the . aeadiwinit- in-, 
stitutions of the region. The New 
Delhi meeting of December 1995 
represents tbe fourth in the series. 

So what were tire main issues 
that this meeting convened to dis- 
cuss? Perhaps foe main topic for 
debate was tire geographical spread 
of the Indian Ocean region. Where- 
as tire Indian and South African 
delegates advocated a wider geo- 
graphical definition, which would 
include all those countries which 
had shores onto the Indian Ocean, 
together with states in tbe hinter- 
land that use ports onto ft, tbe Aus- 
Italians argued for a narrower def- 
inition foyr fTKTfadad only tire major 
Indian Ocean powers, such as In- 
dia, South Africa, and Indonesia. 
The India n delegation, however, 
contended that eventually tire Red 
Sea and Arabian Gulf stales would 
also have to be included in foe pro- 
posed IOC. 


The second main » snw muter dis- 
cusrion was tire question of what 
the basic principles of such a com- 
munity would be. Here there was 
agreement: tire national sov- 

ereignty, geographical integrity 
and cultural independence of tire 
member states would be stressed. 
There was agr eement frw»t the 
Community would adhere to a lib- 
eral trade and investment system, 
would support tire free flow of in-, 
formation, and would work fbr re- 
gional economic integration. 

It was widely agreed first foe 
Community would be foe focus, at 
least in its initial stages, of socio- 
economic cooperation. The areas 
cited were those related to ag- 
ricultural and rural development, to 
business joint ventures, to sci- 
entific and technological coop- 
eration in toe areas, for example; .of 
food-processing, biotechnology, 
entrepreneurship, to the foundation 
of an Indian Ocean Regional Clear- 
ance Union, and to cooperation in 
tire exploitation of tire resources of 
tire ocean bed. India added tire 
foundation of a formal ‘Indian 
Ocean Peace Zone* to foe list of 
priorities; at tire New Delhi meet- 
ing, an Indian delegate argued that 
regional cooperation would nat- 
urally have to include a security 
agreement to prevent tire further 
spread of small anus in foe region, 
which, as was proved during tire, 
conflict in Afghanistan, is a prime 
source of destabilisation in the re- 
gion. Mechanisms to control drug- 
trafficking and to enhance tire se- 
curity of foe smaller states in the 
area would also have to be de- 
veloped 

Whereas tire participants at New 
Delhi woe almost unanimous in 
their support for foe IOC pn>- 


posals, .and In their agreement an 
tire impostance of tire socio- 
economic issues, they did not 
reach agreement an toe structures '' 
of foe proposed c omm u ni ty, oron ■ 
its rales of membership. Farther, 2 v 
by virtue of their me&foecdrp' of ' * 

. other regional forums, some cram- ■- 
tries, such as Indonesia, were less 
folly su pp ort iv e of the idea of a --- 
new regional " grouping. \ They > 
pleaded for a more cantinas ' ap- '. 
preach to tire foundation of tire 
new groipmg. feat would b ene fit 
mat: from e xa min ing other 'pos- ■ ' ' 
sable models. 

However, despite these areas, of 
disagreement; I have nO'doufat ikitf 1 
tirelOC proposal will be transited, x- 
into reality m 1996. Egypt, there- . • - 
fijre, would be weU advised toattot- -- 

thinking ahmit fri>i TitipBratfinn^ rtf 

tire new grouping oirSs economy, : - 
and to begin devising strategies to : ; 
benefit fiom.tire new venture. The ■ 
foundation of foe IOC would be - 
Hkely to redirect trade-in the re- .. 
gum, and, as a result, referee trade - 
with moJOC members. E is also c~\ 
likely to haw lazgermdta Ttafer as -' - - 
tire exploitation of ocean resources ^ - 
is concerned We should monitnr 
tins new venture, and establish , an •• : 
early partnership wife it, possibly - 
as an associate member, or even as 
a folfy fledged member of it India. ~ 
does not object to this eventuaHfy. . 
We could also approach tire IOC ; 
with a view to sharing our ex- 
perimre as a Mediterranean .state: : : 
Egypt could offer its. organ- 
isatianal experience on how tode- -- 
vdop regional coooperation, and 
could emerge as a Talking power’ 
between tire states of foe Med^. 
i taranean and those of the Indian- , ; -r 
Ocean. Our partiepatioo. in tire : • r 
meetings planned for 1996 should :‘ 
be a priority, if only so that we y 
may know what the future holds. - ' >• 

TTiewriteris director of the Centre 
jbr Asian Studies at Cairo Uni- 
versity. 


Two challenges, 
one reply 


By Naguib Mahfouz 


The resignation of tire 
•prime minis ter imA the ' ' ^kv'. • - A 
subsequent cabinet 

dhanges highlight two ! 

of the most important ^ If ■■ 

matters we face as the 

century draws fo a . * i'“ r 

dose.- Haw is Egypt • • BET * **.' ’ 

going to cope wife the 

coming cen t ury , and ; 

how vrill it secure im- ' f . 'ffy j 

proyeme&ts /in - tire ' 

.' qUdity ^of life for those an lawincainetf? 

Advances already ipw a d* b* 
technology wiU pate nt canparison to tiwse 
tiiatWillconrein tire rrextcentniy. Tire bom^ 
putexwiIlbeaIlpowerfijI,aiidwewillallbe 
enmerired in foe internet, wifo imrestricted 
' access to afl fire mfonmation we desire, or 

- for that matter; do not desire. T^flmut tric- 
ing on bond fix far-reaching indications 
of foe. informatics revohition, ft 1 will be" im- 
possible to guarantee our fittme; even in tire 
foortterifo r 

1 *And wirit W tite pofotst mndxn’of buv' 1 
society? Haw are we to iniprove foeir lot? 
There are, of course, no. easy answers, 
though it would Seem to me ihfit answers 
must be fiwnd since ft is or^y byafieviating 

- poverty arttl dis&essthatwecanixpe to es- 
tabfish whatlwonld termconttannal peace. 

. Now these two pressing issues.— now to 
; oope witii techrwtogical advances, par- 
tiobhnfy fo tire Add of infijmntmn, and now 
to befo tireteast advarft^edxneafoasofour 
society aris. in, feet intendatefo Tht^y both 
deman d lfaat we mrioe strenuous efforts to 
inprove tire quality and content of tire ed- 
ucation that is ofiered our young people. It 
is not too siiiplistic to. state that no- 
enpteymieqt & a xnj^xfoprtus to terrorism 
--- make people enployriik, gainfoBy, and 
yon are toU on your way to eradicating, ter- 
roiiszn. Ifodaime foal advance by staging 
an intensive, anti -corruption ramipwign and. 
the wimirngpost is in sight. ' 

Based 00 an interview wifo Mohamed Sahnawy. 
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This week the press focused an 
tire formation of foe new cab- 
inet On Friday, Ibrahim Na- 
fie, editor-in-chief of AI- 
Ahram, wrote in an article en- 
titled “The reality of change ac- 
cording to the challenges”: 
“Constructive change is a prod- 
uct of valid reasoning, not a re- 
sponse to tire ostensible wishes 
of the masses. Change in itself 
does not solve problems or 
achieve progress. In some cases 
and under certain circum- 
stances charge can be a step 
backwards and a hindrance to 
national action.” 

On Saturday Sal- 


As for October magazine, ed- 
itor-rn-chief Ragab El-Banns 
wrote a three-page article en- 
titled “Why Gan?»uri?” in 
which be said, “As always, for- 
eign observers have unagreed 
that the cabinet reshuffle sig- 
nifies a change in political di- 
rection and cute of revision of 
certain policies. And, as al- 
ways, President Mubarak has 
been dear and frank m as- 
certaining rimt th ere is no 
change in Egypt’s policies. 

“What is new in tbe new gov- 
ernment is not policies but its 
work methodology aimed at 


mart and people for there is no 
doubt that something ap- 
proaching war exists between 
the two. The two do not trust 
each other and suspect each 
other’s actions. The govern- 
itiPaA huy done nothing to win 
tire opposition over. It has 
changed it from a rival to an en- 
emy. The elections were an op- 
portunity to dose ranks and the 
people dreamt of a new era in 
which we move forward. But 
we moved backwards. We as- 
pired to beginning the 21 st cen- 
tury now but instead, we found 
ourselves back, in the de- 
mocracy kin- 


££ ‘ ne new cabinet is not quite new. It re- 

dapy AI-Ahram fleets a desire for change and one for grade democracy. 

continuity, for introdxing new elements 
new” m which he While retaining old ones who ex- between all fec- 
perienced economic reform from its in - tioniEaTJtnreds 
new. it reflects a ception. This leads us to think that there ^ just some of 

desire for change no change in the new government’s *«“- needs a 
and one for con- , ___ y ceasefire and not 

tinurty, for intro- Objectives underground ac- 

Salama Ahmed Salama We need 

everything out m 


during new ele- 
ments while 
r etainin g old cares 
who expe ri enced economic re- 
frain from its inception. This 
leads us to think that there is no 
change in tire new govern- 
ment’s objectives. It is certain 
that tbe success or failure of the 
new g overnment depends on 
foe particmalion of the people 
in shouldering tbe re- 
sponsibility. 

“This means closer coop- 
oration between the prime min- 
ister and public opinion and the 
press to reach policies and de- 
risions that are far removed 
from surprises ami shocks.” 

Ai-Mnssawar magazine pub- 
lished tber news of tire forma- 
tion of tire new cabinet without 
comment 


b ringing about achievements. 
The objectives are tire same fort 
foe pace has become quick*!. In 
short tins is a g ove rnm ent of 
achievements, rare which does 
not postpone solutions.” On its 
front cover, October published 
a photograph of the new prime 
minister. 

In Al- Akhbar, Mnstxfe 
Amin wrote in his daily hack- ' 
page column: ‘The new prime 

mwiigter hag jnhprifnrf a legacy 

weighted down with debts. Re- 
paying these debts is no. easy 
matter — it is impossible to put 
m a tter s right in five mi n u te*. 

He needs patience and so do foe 
people. His first task is to bring 
aboirt peace between govem- 


the open and tire 
people should feel they are 
partners and have tire right to 
know everything. It is required 
of every Egyptian that he 
Should take part in tire hnikting 
process and not be relegated to 
throwing stones or firing guns. 
We do not need swords to cut 
off heads, bat we need writers 
and drinkers and working 


In tire same issue of Al- 
Ahhhar the satiric writer Ah- 
med Rsgab said in his daily 
column: “I spent a long time 


cabinet was that of Ahmed, 
now ft has become Haj Ah- 
med’s.*’ On Saturday Ahmed 
Ragab, wanning to the subject. 


wrote in his page rare column in 
Akhbar H-Yorn under tire tide 
“Question marics”: “How can 
we penalise tire candidate who 
secured his seat wifo blood and 
has now become a.refoectable 
deputy? And will tire re- 
spectable deputy allow his ac- 
complices to be penalised? And 
if foe investigating authorities 
request tire lifting of his im- 
munity, win fire request not be 
granted as usual? And can tire 
respectable deputy abandon his 
fougs? Are not thuggery, vi- 
olence and murder enough to 
cast doubt on foe conduct of foe 


sembly will freeze these rul- 
ings. Those wronged will turn 
to the judiciary once again to 
demand i fo i vreM lcoiiyqwinswticii 
and the state wifi pay out of the 
blood of foe people, -v 
On Monday Mayo, tire 
mouthpiece of tire ruling Na~ - 
tional Democratic Party, pub:-; 
lished exclusive statements by 
President Hosni Mubarak on 
tire new cabinet . in which -he 
said: “Th^. rjahriw* wslmfflg : 
which took place was given. 
due RnnaHiminnn and WHS- the 
subject of wrioos study. I Matt- 
ed to thmk about ft last summer- 


. wifo the president to get tire go- 
ahead fire , tbe ,new cabinet hi 
'tins ri ram afe fedikm foe Cab- 
inet change was .. brought 
about” 

• On Sunday and Monday, AK 
Ahrar published exopts from 
tire interview' given by Mo- 
hamed Hassanein FTmIcmI fo tire 
BBC on the occasion of tire 
. launching of his new book. Se- 
cret Charmeb: Arab-IsraeU Ne- 
gotiations. In tire interview, 
Heflcal sakk “Preadent Mu- 
barak is today la a position of 
authority. If we begm to tirink 
about an alternative, how ' 
would tins come 


elections? And : — : 77 — " :■ ' v - — * — — would tins come . 

always, foreign observers have im - JjJjJjJf 7 < 

foT^peais Conn agined that the. dabihet reshuffle signifies course not it must ? 


foe Appeals Court agined that the, cabinet reshuffle signifies course not ft must - 
a revision of certain policies . 1 Arid asal- 

tummalpracticesr /. , rr . ocrattc means. But 

And on fee dec- ways. President Mubarak has. been . clear eveaitiren,idonot ■ 
gon writs fitol Al- j n ascertaining that there is no change in j 86 '. ■*-. : 

Wafd etfitor-m- _ , ? rrn _ . . .. . teznahves. The po- 

drief Gomal Bo- Egypt S policies. Whot lS new m the gov- Htical parties m ' 

dawi wroteacOTi- eminent is not its policies, but its work Egypt are ran- ■ 

mart on Monday ■ i, , , i ’ ' . Tianfti of the past 

entitled “Sus- methodology None have tad 

pended appeals” in Ragab El-Bavma Poetical e*- 

vfohfo he said: perienoft Tti foe gx- x . 

“ Tariiaro e n tarylife ercise of power. ■ 

in Egypt has not witnessed such so that wodtin^ the .new phase “The NDP is the remnant <rf- * 

a huge number of suits filed wrafid proceed on fire proper the Arab Socialist Union and 

against election results: tire • bases. I did :ricfr wish to an- - fire National Union. It includes ■! 

number received by tire Ap- notmee the cjjaoge beibrehand / those who wish to be to- - 

peals - Court until now is 950 - in tire public’s interest and so fee centres of powra: The Wafd 

sirits. How can foe judges deal that work would contimre wifo- Party is a feded image of fire ' 

wifo tins flood of litigation at a out arw anags.’T' dayscrfMustafe EI-Jfahasani' 

time when we are complaining As ^ vat Ai-Arttbc newqj^Kre,'’ SaadZa^riouL The Labour Mr- " 

offoe slowness oftirepnfidaiy ■ tiremonfopieceofflKNasserist tyis a dhmnntive MasrH-Fataa' * 
before a pile-up of c&ies? Uny fcsrty, red banner headline and foe Muslim Brotherhood^ 
afawhess has given foe govern- on Monday true s&- - arepHcam minitmtm ^fT^ ^ ! 

meat fire pretext of arorisiiiig oets bdrind:Gamouri’s cab- tmeewas. 
dvifians before nrilitaiy courts: •• iast” Its efitor-m-dttet Mob- * ‘^foreovet'l have complete 
What will happen k featarareal mood B-MarogjU, wrote: , canSdaux m PreadSTMu- 


a huge number of suits filed 
against election ; results: fee 
mnnber received ' tty tire Ap- 
peals -Court until now is 950 
suits. How can tire judges deal 
wifo tins flood of litigation at a 
time when We are complaining 
offoe slowness of foe jnfodary 
before a pile-up of cases? This 
slowness has given foe govern- 
ment tiie pretext of amrigung 
dvifians before military courts: 
What will happen is that (meal 
courts coanseHtes-wrll look mto 
tire accusations and forward 
their findings- to the People's 
Assembly only to meet foe 
same fete flat has met raevious 
' findings ~- .the People's As- 


so that work in ^ the .hew pbasc 
would proceed on tire popper 
bases. I fed not wife to an- 
nounce the cjjaoge beibrehand 

in tire pubfic’s interest and so 
tint wrak Would contimrewifc- 
out aityaoags.^' . 

As ror Al-Arfei newsp^er, 


SParty, its red banner headline and foe Muslim Brotherfaoodis 
aa Monday M^ “The true se-. a refriicam mnriid^ ftFT^^ ! 
acts behind . Ganzoari’s cab- ooce was. 
inet^fts efetra-in-drief; Mob- Vliforeo^ 
nWBd B-Maragfri, wrote: ; . confidence m Pnsjdast Mu- 
“B etwee n 7pm and . 8 pm im.. barak and I fiilfy sraprat trim. I 
Toesoay evening,' ? January, do not want Egypt to. enter into 


there were two prinre ministers: 
one in. tbe conference hall with 
bjs mmisfers drafting tire letter 
of .resignation aid.- tire - other 


a senes of misadventures* The 
crutaal issue is not new al- 
tematives, but a need fbr' tire' 
country to regam its wflL” 
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Living 

with 

Mossad 

mdBoaand h,*®- 
a Ccntama^ of 
“^mdiffenatttfonns. 

«eexQ to imply 


k **** * appttTdteDrt 
|TOode spying, file etim- 

5“^* “ *® opposition, 


_ explosives or 
urag- ntmupg These, it 
se®OJS* are all elements of 

“c co-adsence that the 

Arabs are expected to en- 

ter m»» 

Two events occurred last 
week which ranforce this • 
conclusion. First- the as- . 
sassinattdn of Yefcrin Ayy- 
ash, die Hamas leads sus- 
pected by Israel as being 
the mast ermind behind 
many of die aririite opera- 
tions carded out during 
the last few years. When a 
jn^nks phene exploded, 
kpfing Ayyash, Israel was 
the first to announce the 
news and to congratulate 
itself just as it had when 
- Fadri Shaqaip was as- 
sassinated in Malta several 
months ago. The Israeli in- 
telligence services were 
responsible for both ac- 
tions. 

The timing of Ayy aah ’a 
assassination was Dot hap- 
hazard, nor was it merely 
an act of vendetta, an at- 
tempt to get rid of a Pal- 
estinian responsible for a 
series of smcidal opera- 
tions that, claimed. many 
Israeli lives. - It occurred, 
after all, at a critical phase 
in die MM »h ii« t .Tcww»K - 
peace process, just as gen- 
eral elections are about to 
legitimise Arafat and the 
Palestinian National Au- 
thority, and after Arafat 
had hims elf been trying to 
come to an understanding 
with the opponents of the 
■ Ptilestnrian-IsraeH a gre e- ■ 
meat, led by Tfamng, that j 
would end internecine 
squabbles. 

Israel, seeking to sab- 
otage this phase of the 
agreement and thus defay 
final negotiations, wm 
seeking too to place foie 
Marne forahy tkuayootbe 
shoulders of - foe Pal- 
estinians, took die op- 
portunity to murder Ayy- . 
aril and thereby reignited 
die conflict between Ar- 
afat and his opposition. 

Israel has thus managed 
to poison the atmosphere 
in a manner designed to 
encourage increasing dir 
vistveness between Pal- 
estinians. Israel’s actions 
also allow Shimon Peres 
to prove to the Israeli op- - 
position, to extremists 
m Israel, that- the long arm 
of the mfTifany is still ca- 
pable of destroying its en- 
emies, wherever they may 
be. 

Isad seeks to impose 
the peace- that will suit it 
This concfawion is lent 
further weight by an event 
that took place in Egypt. 
During intecogation, an 
Israeli agent suspecte d of 
spying on mflitary secrets 
for Mossad and of ped- 
dling heroin, turned out to 
be mie of foie “Palestinian 
collaborators” on whom 
Israel has c on ferred its 
protection. This revela- 
tion, widely reported m 
the Egyptian press, lies be- 
hind recent protests by foe 
new Israeli foreign sin- 
ister against the Egyptian 

It is only natural for Is- 
rael to protest against crit- 
icism in die Egyptian 
p re ss The connection be- 
tween Israeli terrorism ax ad 
Israeli rfftbws to desire 
peace seem less natural 
And one consequence of 
sock unnatural finkage & 
foe urgent necessity of 
Arab security system* to 
review Israeli activities,^. 
owl the activities of thor 
Palestinian coflaboratora, 

at a time when Israel s 


increasiiigly 
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Enlightenment or fraud? 

Egyptian and Arab culture, since at least the beginning of foe 
century, has followed two trends. The early adherents of one of 
these trends, secularists oriented towards Western culture, 

awarded themselves the self-congratulatory tide “the genera- 
tion of the enlightenment". Others, though, have been less flat- 
tering, seeing in foe secularists nothing but imitators of foe 
West, cultural carpetbaggers carrying in their baggage the Pan- 
dora's box that would contrive, once hs contents were un- 
leashed, to strip Egypt of its cultural specificity and derail any 
resurgence inspired by the country’s Arab-Islamic essence. 

The second trend has and is formed by Arab Islamists, who 

hold aloft the banner of resistance to any encroachments on the 
Arab-Egyptian essence of our national culture. The Arab Is- 
lamic pulse that they represent is found resonant by foe major- 
ity of our population, which cannot be said for foe secular Ar- 
abian, disassociated from religion, touted by foe Baaxh Party 
and Gamal Abdel-Nasser. 

It is the Arab Islamists who have been in the forefront of foe 

battle to uphold literary and artistic culture. Yet leading Arab- 

lglamista seem to be mentioned by the media only ss they are be- 
ing co-opted by the secularists. Tbis should come as no surprise, 
given foal today's media was bom secular and, since its in- 

ception, has been manipulated to promote only secularist ideas. 

The secularists continue to control the media, and hence have 
a huge propaganda advantage over their opponents. Irvtrcd. it 
is the secularists who control all the keys to education, culture 

and foe media. Yet still they are incapable of 
extinguishing the Islamic vision and cultural 
identity of foe people. This vision and identity 
has proved itself capable of breaking from all 
the chains that have been used to constrain it It 
has reached foe hearts and minds of new gen- 
erations who want to be alerted to the ploys that 
might ensnare Them. And this simple fact caus- 
es the secularists to cry out in despair. . 


Violence 


Cl' * •* ' - 


This week ‘s Soapbox speaker is a literary critic — - 

and assistant editor of the weekly Al-Mussawar Safy nay 
magazine. Kazim 


An ambiguous harvest of terror 


October and November,. 1995 were mem- 
orable months in one respect: there was ter- 
ror or the threat of tarorall around us. For 
foe purposes of our discussion, which con- 
cerns foe dialectic bet we en the state and ter- 
. racism, we will recall here the cases of Aimal 
Kauri, three events in Pakistan, m d Yitzhak 
Rabin’s assassination. 

The United States government has been ad- 
vertising handsome rewards for in format ion 
Leading to the capture of Mir Aimal R«i«- 
The Pakistani is foe prim** suspect in the 
murder, on 25 January, 1993, of two CIA 
employees outside foe agency’s headquarters 
•in Langley, Virginia. He is also accused of 
wounding three others. Mystery surrounds 
Kami's case. His victims were ranging C. 
Barnet, who was described in a Washington 
Post Story as a “physician and intelligence 
analyst for the OA”, and Frank Darling, who 
was ‘Assigned to ta^. involving covert op- 
erations*’. Two of the injured were also iden- 
tified as CIA agents. 

Kauri, obviously knew his men. He ap- 
proached their cars at the stop light on Doily 
Madison Boulevard, barely 500 yards from 
foe gate of foe CTA’s 258-acrc beadquartera- 
in . Langley, foot them at close range, inches 
from foe windows of their cars, spared a 
woman passenger, and*ped away. The next 
day he was reported to have fled to Pakistan 
from foe National Airport, a Washington 
D.C. fish bowl His Pakistani passport bad 
expired in March 1992, and, according to 
Pakistani officials, had not been renewed. 
So what did he travel on? 

Aimal Kauri's life in' the US also had its 
mysterious aspects. On arrival in March 
1991 — on a business visa — he was spared 
foe usual procedure far aliens entering the 
country. No one would say. why. He re- 
quested political asylum — in 1991 — and 
was granted a renewable one-year work per- 
mit, which he did not renew. He was em- 
ployed is an outfit, Excel Courier foe., on a 
salary of $700 a week, an unusual windfall 
for one with limited qualifications and scant 


Last year's final months saw a series of disparate terrorist attacks. What holds these events to- 
gether is the fatal dialectic between state and terror that they reveal, argues Eqbal Ahmad 


record of employment in foe U.S. The com- 
pany is owned by Chris Martihetti, son of 
Victor Marchetti, a funner CIA official who 
had once been an aide to its director, Richard 
Helms. The Kami family lives in Quetta, a 
city from which the CIA had engaged in cov- 
ert operations, and had left behind a lot of 
disgruntled clients. 

Our second case concerns Pakistan, which 
has played host during Octoba-Novemba to 
a number of terrorist events — two hicky es- 
capes and one great atrocity. A group of 
army officers were arrested for planning a 
coop that would wipe out the top echelon of 
die army, execute the president and prime 
minister, and impose upon the country an Is- 
lamic caliphate nf rm/wrtRri imagi n a tion The 

officers claimed to be patriots who intended 
merely to aid the struggle in Kashmir. With- 
out waiting for justice to take its course, Pa- 
kistan’s premier Islamic party expressed its 
salubrity with them. And as if this were not 
drilling enough* a group of sectarian terror- 
ists entered human-rights lawyer Asma Ja- 
hangir's house with foe intent, and equip- 
ment, to commit murder. 

On 19 November, foe earth trembled in Is- 
lamabad, frees shook, homes rattled, and peo- 
ple died in a terrorist attack. Three Islamic 
parties in Egypt took credit for tins foul and 
heartless crime. The communiqu£ from foe 
International Justice Group was notable for 
its graphic sadism: “The platoon of martyr 
Khaled Istanbul! executed as operation today 
winch sent skulls, limbs and corpses flying, 
and leaving dozens dead and wounded at 
Egypt’s diplomatic mission in Islamabad.” 

A number of powers in various parts of foe 
world have yet to come to leans with the feet 
that the dead and wounded of 19 November 
were victims, not only of the extremists who 


call themselves Islamic, but also of foe op- 
portunism, droeption, and crimes of govern- 
ments. This is a long though uncomplicated 
subject because foe states which I mention 
here have spawned sectarian terror in multi- 
ple if erode ways. There is here neither space 
nor time to elaborate this point frilly but 
what follows can be considered a few point- 
era. 

With Mohammed Zia ul-Haq’s and his co- 
horts’ collaboration, foe United States has 
helped to revitalise and internationalise foe 
notion of armed Jihad in a manna and in 
senses that the Muslim world has not ex- 
perienced in recent centuries. To add insult 
to injury, Washington has not only used 
armed islumfriu as an instrument of its pol- 
ity, but has also abandoned and denounced it 
after its purposes have been served. The cur- 
rent anti - Ame ri canism of the Isl amic move- 
ment is causal; it is by no means patholog- 
ical. 

In Pakistan the governments — of foe Pa- 
kistan People’s Party (PPP) no less than foe 
Pakistan Muslim League (PML) — which 
came after Zia ul-Haq have continued to 
view opportunistically even the most sectar- 
ian and violent of Islamic parties. Thus both 
parties have variously coalesced with the Ja- 
maa-i-Islami, the Jriniat-ul-Ulema-i-IslaTxi, 
and the Anjiunan-i-Sipah-i-Sahaba; both 
have failed to amend the worst features of 
foe blasphemy laws; both have shied away 
from repealing the Hudood Ordinances. 

Moving on to my last case study. On 4 No- 
vember, 1995, Prime Minister Yitehak Rabin of 
Israel was assassinated at a peace rally in Td 
Aviv. Governments and foe world media then 
praised Rabin as a peace maker who had paid 
the ‘pice of peace’. The assassin belonged to 

Eyal, a militant 1 Zionist organisation committed 


to foe colonisation of temtoties captured by Is- 
rael in the 1967 war. The establishment of these 
settlements has been Israel’s bipartisan policy 
since 1969, in which ah Israeli governments, in- 
cluding those in which Rabin held high posi- 
tions, actively promoted the settler movement, 
established and financed no less than 300 settle- 
ments in the Occupied Territories, forcibly ex- 
propriated large amounts of Arab land, diverted 
and deprived native people of their water re- 
sources, and let loose armed Jewish zealots 
among a disarmed Muslim and Christian pop- 
ulation — all in clear and flagrant violation of 
in ter natio nal law and a greem ents. This sordid 
record notwithstanding. Yitzhak Rabin and his 
government could still reasonably be described 
as ‘peace makers' had the Oslo Agreements 
held for the dispossessed Rrlesthrians some 
promise of restitution. 

The ‘peace process', howeva, does little to 
ameliorate these cruel injustices, and nothing 
whatsoever to roll back foe illegal, officially 
subsidised and officially protected enclaves 
of extremism in the Occupied Territories. 
The Zionist right does dislike foe ‘peace pro- 
cess’, but only because it appears to limit foe 
orbit of its sectarian ambitions and its hopes 
of expelling foe remainder of Palestinians 
from their homes. Yitzhak Rabin paid foe 
price not so much of peace making but of la- 
ting loose a monster he and his party are 
even now reluctant to disown, either polit- 
ically or ideologically. The symbiosis of ter- 
ror, ideology and statehood is so deeply root- 
ed in Zionist tradition that it will take 
decades to uproot it, even with a different 
model of peace making than that proposed 
by Oslo I & £L After all, among the saplings 
which have sprouted from these roots was 
foe Likud, which has grown into one of Is- 
rael's two major parties. 


Extremism is now an integral part of Israeli 
state and society: Note the assassin’s re- 
lations with the Israeli defence and in- 
telligence services. Yigal Amir is not a fringe 
figure. He is, as columnist Zeev Schif put it, 
foe “boy next door”, a member of foe elite 
Golani brigade in foe Israeli Defence Force, 
an undercover agent of Shin Bet, an activist 
in the settler movement, and a law student at 
Bar Dan University. The bulla which killed 
the Israeli prime minister came from foe ar- 
senal of the Israeli army. Naturally, con- 
spiracy theories abound among Israelis, and 
most implicate their own secret services in 
foe murder. Michael Harsagor, a respected 
historian at Tel Aviv University, concludes 
bluntly that “the attack could not have suc- 
ceeded without the conspiracy of the security 
services.” And Rabin's assassin has told the 
court ominously that the “Truth will turn Is- 
rael upside down”. 

For thoughtful Israelis this ought to serve as 
a painful moment of truth. Fra decades their 
state has engaged in organised tenor ova an- 
other people. To advance their agenda of co- 
lonising Palestine even Israel’s ‘liberal’ pol- 
iticians — Ben Gun on, Golda Meir, Yitzhak 
Rabin, Shimon Peres — opportunistically 
fostered movements and ideas which were 
extremist in their beliefs, violent in their out- 
look, and deeply contemptuous of life and 
civilisation. And to consolidate their con- 
quests and colonisation they are engaged, 
even today, in creating an apartheid peace on 
the occupied West Bank and in Jerusalem. 
Such an inverted agenda for peace can bring 
lasting peace neither between Jews and Arabs 
in Palestine nor in the heart of Israel itself 

The larger conclusion to be drawn is gener- 
al, and is not confined to Israel alone. Sectar- 
ian movements rarely possess foe virtues of 
patience, discipline of discourse, culture of 
analysis, or sense of security in a broad and 
complex environment Hence, on the mildest 
scent of threat, or foe slightest suspicion of 
betrayal, they turn on friends and enemies 
alike, inwardly no less than outwardly. 


A perfect panacea for all ills? 


Regardless of foe other im port an t changes that the recent 
cabinet reshuffle Iras introduced, a basic observation to 
be trade is the complete change that it marked in the 
group of ministers responsible for economic affairs - fi- 
nance, pla n nin g , economy, and industry. A new mini ster 
of Bt**** for the economy Lbs also, been appointed. This 
«rt »in gna of change, when added to the &ct that the new 
prime minister, K amal EI-Ganzonri, was the former min- 
ister of ptanniofe leads beyond a shadow of a doubt to the 
conclusion foal foe economy will be the main challenge 
to face foe new ministry. 

In the light of President Mubarak’s announcements 
Amng foe period when foe new cabinet was being an- 
nounced, one can list a number of basic factors pertinent 
to Egypt’s economic reform project: the rate of develop- 
ment is to be increased on foe one band, while the inter- 
ests of the lower and middle-range income groups are to 
be protected. 

Hereto, then, lies the real challenge, or perhaps the 
real impasse, which many countries have reached in 
projects for economic reform that are based on the 
l earrn* trian g ulated virtues of foe free market, free com- 
petition and individual enterprise. It is this project that 
bas been exhaustively argued for ova the past decade 
or so as being tho perfect panacea for aU -economic 
ills, and the only means of att aini ng real development 
Nevertheless, in a significant number of countries, it 
has reached an apparent dead-end, and this is a£ true 
in foe developed as in the developing world — both in 
foe West, with its deep historical experience of capital- 
ism, and in the East, for which market forces and the 


The new cabinet faces the onerous challenge of striking a necesssary balance be- 
tween economic reform and social development, writes Fathi Abdel-Fattah 


free-market policies are still novelties. 

In all these projects, howeva, the missing considera- 
tion seems, umfonnly, to have been the social dimension 
of development. 

If we look to foe United States, for example, we can 
see foe development of the most significant battle in 
years ova foe economic directum the country should 
take. The clash is taking place between foe Republican 
Party, which currently enjoys a majority in Congress, 
and the democratic president. Bill Clinton. The Re- 
publicans want to balance the federal budget by the year 
2002, as part of what the party hawks call their “Contract 
with America.” Clinton, on the other hand, opposes this 
general project; and has vetoed eight bills presented for 
his signature under its umbrella, describing it as a “con- 
tract for America’s destruction,” since it ignores the in- 
terests of middle and low income groups in American so- 
ciety. 

Similarly, in France, public attention has recently been 
preoccupied by the prospect of wide-ranging strikes in 
protest against the government's plan to cut that part of 
tee budget allotted to health and social services. 

Even in countries already part of the free-maiket econ- 
omy, such as foe United States and France, economic re- 
form projects that ignore social and human consequences 
are confronting major obstacles. What is currently hap- 


pening in Russia, and in a number of Eastern European 
countries, must add to foe already considerable sense of 
unease with which these policies must be greeted. We 
should be highly suspicious of economics that are based 
solely on market forces, free competition and the encour- 
agement of private enterprise. 

The results of the recent elections in Russia and in Po- 
land attest to this. These results, and foe situation in these 
two countries, have proved that economic reform that in- 
volves a shift from a socialist, planned economy, to a 
kind of basic capitalism, may be very difficult to effect 
— certainly far more so than foe opposite conversion 
from c apitalism to soc ialism . 

In Egypt, as in a great number of developing coun- 
tries, it is natural that problems should arise in imple- 
menting economic reforms that involve the shift from 
centralised planning and the state ownership of pro- 
duction, to capitalist ‘open-door’ type policies based on 
market forces and private entrepre n eurship. This is all 
the more likely to be the case when we add un- 
employment, low development rates, and accumulating 
debt, which are global problems exacerbated by addi- 
tional factors largely outside of state control such as in- 
creasing economic globalisation, and the growing power 
of multi-national companies. The increasing pace of sci- 
entific and technological change has also changed many 


of foe rules of the game, even where foe apologists of 
capitalism are concerned. 

Because of these challenges, a necessary balance 
should be struck in order to ensure that development 
is genuinely social development concerned with the 
individual. Economic progress and true development 
cannot be realised in the shadow of widespread un- 
employment and the social and health problems that 
result from the land of poverty that obstructs the po- 
tential of the individual, who should be the real 
creator, as well as the true beneficiary of develop- 
ment 

Reformist economic projects are now feeing a turning- 
point, whether in foe advanced capitalist countries, or in 
those making the transition from a planned to a non- 
pi anned economy. They face a turning point too in the 
Third World, whose countries have been turned into a 
kind of field for economic experimentation. What is at 
least clear is that world-wide, substantial attempts axe 
currently being made to reach new agendas for econom- 
ic progress distinct from die pervasive traditional con- 
cepts of socialism and of capitalism. 

As it stands, we have confused the issue, and are 
caught between foe free market and free competition on 
the one hand, and the need to guarantee basic provisions 
for the workforce on the other. I believe that it is this di- 
lemma that will most challenge Dr El-Ganzouri and his 
new cabinet 

The writer is the director of Al-Gomhouria 's newspaper 
centre for strategic studies. 
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drive to postpone lifting the sanctions, in 
order to completefy flatten foe ashoxy 
me lanism of foe Iraqi army, I think Iraq 
will succumb and abide by foe UN resolu- 
ttocts as a positive step towards Arab rec- 
oncDiatiaQ . prior to ■ Aiab-Isxaeli rec- 
onctfiatioELi call uponthe UN to dispatch 
envoys to assess the declined standard of 


ylon will not pass by whatever challenges 
are before it ' 

Asfaraf FaragaBab Saad 


BeniSuef 


in exchange for merely a few dollare. 
Enough damage bas beat caused by pre- 
vious exhibits abroad, which no repairs can 
bring back to their pristine state. Egypt has 
been trying far years to cmvince foe British 
Museum to return foe Sphinx's beard, which 
cannot possibly be of any use to Brits®, 

So la us spare our antiquities from ham, 
and let us tmnk long and hard before de- 
ciding to move Ramses’ statue, so text we 
are <yrtarn it will not be damaged during its 
moving. 

Adel Boutros 


Antiquities alert. 
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Racism doesn’t help 
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hand did not wear a bullet proof vest on 
foe dtty of his assassination, replied foot 


ha husband had told ha there was no 
need because Israel is not Africa. The ra- 
cism of foot statement shocked me. As is 
evident from Rabin’s murder, assassina- 
tions have nothing to do with foe race of 
foe assassin and everything to do with the 
popularity and love the leader inspires 
amongst his people. Whether in Africa or 
elsewhere, political leaders should learn 
from the ignorance of this statement. 
AUMohamed Selim 
Fort Said 

Positive force 

Sir-Egypt’s membership m the UN Secur- 
ity Council as representative of Africa, 
would be of benefit to both African and 
Arab countries: Given Egypt’s excellent 
relations with many countries of foe 
world, Egypt could be a positive force in 


dealing with such issues as foe UN sanc- 
tions imposed on Libya and Iraq, foe Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) and 
the Middle East peace process. 

Shazly Ismail Bahr 
Aswan 

Unnecessary expences 

Sir-1 would like to comment on foe work 
being done to renovate foe underpass be- 
fore foe airport on Salah Salem Street I 
am baffled by the extravagant expense 
Egypt is paying to replace the tiles on the 
walls of foe underpass with ceramic tiles. 
Is this really necessary? Do we really need 
to spend perhaps hundreds of thousands of 
pounds on minor renovations while, ex- 
cuse my adage, people are starving? 
Mohamed Mansour 
HeHopo&s 


Zoo in shambles 

Sir-I would appreciate it very much if 
a member of your staff could in- 
vestigate the efforts being made to ren- 
ovate the Giza zoo. 1 rod in foe pa- 
pers that a new supervisor is heading a 
renovation effort intended to spruce up 
the dirty grounds. 

If I may offer some suggestions, I 
think it is imperative that the 
cages be rebuilt and kept clean. Also, 
a bit more effort should be put mm (jj* 
reeling people around foe grounds in 
an orderly fashion. 

Hus would most definitely ne- 
cessitate the banning of all those both- 
ersome vendors. 

Soad Khaftfa 
Giza 
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Montserrat Caballi 


Celestial 



photo: Sherif Sonbd 


David Blake 

travels the 
Milky Way 


Concert; Montserrat Caballe Cairo 
Opera Orchestra: Jose Collado , con- 
ductor; Main Hall. Cairo Opera 
House; 7 January 

Where is she? She is over there. She 
is coming. The Caballe presence says 
I am here; this is it. Listen and look. 
Caballe is in her place, on yet another 
opera house stage. 

Great singers are all crepuscular an- 
imals, too beautiful to be human. They 
are creatures of the night, making their 
own light as Caballe does here. She's 
big and not young. These are in- 
valuable virtues. If they keep then- 
voices; the older the great ones get, the 
cuter they become. Every nuance of 
the art of singing is made audible and 
visual in this instance. 

Caballe's appearance is die closest 
relative of her voice. The two are 
wrapped around each other, parent to 
child. She is a big lady, almost im- 
mense and immensely beautiful. She 
pads across the stage, her wrist and fin- 
ger movements powerfully suave and 
fastidious, like her singing. A celestial 
monster, she excites before she has 
opened her mouth. 

Take a good look at her. She is the 
last of her tribe; her planetary sisters 
are no longer around. Now she has 
taken her place center-stage front and 
prepares herself. If you think all the 
business of opera a giggle, then re- 
member she is better at sending it up 
than anyone since Groucho Marx. She 
imitates herself better than anyone else 
can do. She is disaster-proof and a su- 
per-model. ' She wears clothes better 
than die 9 foot tall skinnies. She 
knows how to decorate the product, 
herself, and stands on the stage like a 
Marie de Medici. 

Where does she come from? Spain, 
like Patti, Malibrian and the rest of the 
Garcia tribe of singers. Hie Spanish 
voice has power and beauty, but 
among aficionados its special fascina- 
tion is its maestrea. This gives to their 
every vocal utterance a power of ac- 
tuality, never empty noise. It is ex- 
tremely erotic. 

Cabalfe has all these virtues. And 
the Cairo Opera Orchestra, under Jose 
Collado lived up to her demands. 
There was a complicity between diva, 
conductor and orchestra. The contract 
was to have a good time. 


Preparations and ovations are over. 
Hie performance has begun. She 
throws back her grandly sculpted head, 
the great throat cavern opens, and out 
comes the voice. It is one of the four 
supreme voices of the last part of the 
20th century. It has all the glamour, 
the mystery and the insolent ease — 
well, there she is, that's a voice. 
Words won't do. 

She sang two Rossini scenes as open- 
ers, one from L 'Assedio di Corinto , 
and the other from Tancredi. Warm- 
up pieces. Afrer the Bticcanale from 
Samson el Dalila for orchestra, the best 
piece from tbe first part of the pro- 
gramme was O ma lyre immortelle 
from Gounod's opera Sappho. Opera 
is where Caballe belongs. This piece 
from the falcon repertoire allowed her 
to unleash some of the big dark areas 
of the voice — not as powerfully as 
she did before, but still voluptuously 
smooth with limpid, heavenly soil high 
tones, floating and lunar. 

The last part of die evening’s pro- 
gramme consisted of Spanish songs 
and scenes by Serrano, Chapi and Ca- 
ballero, with a gentle, witty per- 
formance of the Cancion de Paloma 
from an opera by Baibieri. All these 
pieces were done with such ease and 
delicacy, it was difficult to realise how 
difficult and treacherous such things 
are to sing. 

Cabalte has nothing to hide as an art- 
ist She is elemental, direct and wise 
like die angels who, from on high, 
wink so knowingly at us. Her singing 
is all of a piece, a product of many 
strands, ethnic, academic and personal. 
The technique is invisible, die breath 
apparently eternal, the tone, forward 
but never loudly assertive. She does 
not actually sing — she spins out audio 
mysteries which are composed for 
those like her into forms. But her 
greatest strength is to put all these ele- 
ments into the troublesome battlefield 
of opera. For her, it is simple as speak- 
ing. 

Her transformation at the close of die 
programme erased the years. There 
she stood, much the same as always, 
giving her incomparable Adriana Le- 
couvreur. She can still stand in a vast 
Space and efface it by the sheer power 
and projection of her voice. We had at 
times the dark, aggressive majesty of 
Norma and Lucrezia, the tone that 


could quieten multitudes. Its authority 
was operaticaily absolute. 

Covent Garden, London, Vienna, 
New York are all shining places on her 
necklace of unforgettable per- 
formances. Unforgettable Marschallin. 
Caballe will have no worries. The 
warmth and radiance of her personality 
will melt all snows. 

Cairo Symphony Orchestra; Great 
Symphonies 4: Gamal AbJel -Rahim, 

Introduction and Rondo Baladi : Tchai- 
kovsky, Concerto No. I in B flat minor, 
piano soloist Moushira Issa; Sibelius. 
Symphony no I in D major; Main Halt 
Cairo Opera House; 5 January 

What happened to Moushira Issa’s 
Porsche? The other two items of this 
concert arrived in proper style. Gamal 
Abdel-Rahim's music opened the con- 
cert and Sibelius's massive granite- 
freed surfaces closed it Yussef El- 
Sisi, tbe maestro, took over tbe Cairo 
Symphony Orchestra and set an heroic 
formula. 

And Issa? She occupied tbe central 
position and arrived on foot The cool, 
powerful car she always drives was 
gone. So was her own cooL over the 
top of the piano anyway. 

Where were her cerebral octaves, 
stinging the keyboard, and the diver 
bird accuracy of her pounces in cli- 
maxes? Issa is more an event than a pi- 
anist In this age of tbe global trek Os- 
car winner pianists who soon tire 
around the edges, she's an original. A 
treasure of doing, hers is a flip in- 
solence at the rulers of lump land. Ma- 
cho Piano County. 

The B flat minor should have been 
her unmasked ball. Sad, it was not 
What went wrong? The concerto is a 
well-used piece of old concert hall fur- 
niture; everyone has sat upon it and left 
a mark. Custom has made it fash- 
ionable sleaze. Nofeing new. But 
there are ways around this. 

Issa ignored tbe designer stubble that 
most performers delightedly bring out 
of the concerto. But wbat did she pro- 
ject? Was she trying out her own aes- 
thetic surgery on this concerto? If so, 
the wrinkles and sags still showed bru- 
tally. 

In the first movement — ironically 
labelled allegro non troppo e molto 
maestoso by its composer who bad 


vain hopes in the speed at which most 
performers take it — the first of the 
problems arose. How for can you go 
with wrong notes? Or bow far should 
you permit yourself to go with wrong 
notes? Cortot solved the problem. He 
grew legendary almost because of his 
wrong notes. Issa has not yet readied 
this exalted state. Too few wrong 
notes can be termed pedantic, too 
many, self indulgent. Issa tries to up- 
turn die classics and find, at any cost, a 
new angle. Mostly it works because al- 
most everyone is beginning to hate the 
word “classical music". But it takes 
courage to turn tbe B flat minor into a 
rag-bag. Maybe Issa had a grand ag- 
gressive design, but the fingers seemed 
not to register the message 

The second movement was the most 
errant It shoots about taxing pianists’ 
touch on the keyboard. Issa was like 
Petrouschka. Euphoria, damnation and 
unbearable tension. This was the most 
successful area she entered Authentic 
Issa. 

In the andante, not a tear squeezed 
from under any lid. Heroic dismissal: 
life is an open dty bombed to rubble. 
Did Issa believe it or was she fed up? 
There was no cake in tbe kitchen even 
for the poor to eat in this B flat minor. 
Issa must have come in some sort of 
vehicle. She must have drove it up on 
to the pavement, got out and left it for 
the police — that's us — to clean up. 
Really very remarkable Issa. Courage 
* to die eod as die trash mao rumbles to- 
wards you. It was exhausting. It was 
bewitching. 

The begriming of the concert had had 
a restful desert-like calm: sound, mem- 
ories beard from far away, climate and 
continent unsure, a winter sunshine. 

The Sibelius brought EI-Sisi, alone, 
into another realm. . He had been car- 
rying on majestically. Now, like Issa, 
he freed his own mystery. Sibelius is 
stormy. Ups and downs tike Bruckner 
but shorter. The fashion swings have 
been bard on Sibelius, but like an un- 
me I table iceberg, he drifts silent and 
solid through the symphonic world, al- 
ways a huge presence, never ignorable. 

El-Sisi enjoys tone, rich and deep. 
Tbe symphony was given this. The big 
cool object glided on unrecognisable. 
In what age was it written? The Ice 
Age or the Fire? Maybe, as the pundits 
predict, the coming one. 


Theatre 


A witch minus 
the broom 


At the National, Nehad Selaiha 
watches with dismay as The Witch 
fails to get off the ground 


Yusri El-Guindi's Al-Sahera 
(The Witch) took a long time 
arriving at die National, grow- 
ing in the process from a slim 
one-act play into a ponderous 
three-hour performance. It was 
six months in rehearsal, with 
occasional mishaps and forced 
bneakoffs; ominously, one 
week before the scheduled 
opening, its director Mohsen 
Helmi had a bad fall and had to 
limp through tbe final days 
with the help of a crutch. The 
dress rehearsal was a cheerless, 
disheartening experience, and 
weeks later, the play has not 
improved. 

I had looked forward to Sa- 
ra iba Ayyoub’s invigorating 
theatrical presence and ex- 
pected from El-Guindi the kind 
of passionate writing and fresh 
insight that inform his best 
work. Besides, the presence of 
Mohsen Helmi — a director fa- 
mous for his colourful, vigor- 
ous style — as head of die pro- 
duction team, augured well. It 
was his debut at the National 
and one did not doubt that be 
would seize the opportunity to 
shake this old respectable es- 
tablishment and shame it out of 
its habitual smu£ stolidity. Tbe 
boisterous fairground at- 
mosphere of his chef-d'oeuvre, 
El-Muhabazatiyyah (Street 
Performers), was too much to 
hope for, but something of its 
zestful earthiness, galloping 
ihytfam and imaginative visual 


liveliness was definitely ex- 
pected. 

What happened, in fact, was a 
cacophonous clash of styles. 
While EI-Giiindi’s dramatically 
undernourished and verbally 
grandiloquent text chased after 
grandiose effects, Helmi 
seemed desperately determined 
to undercut its bombastic dec- 
lamations and prick its rhe- 
torical bubbles. Ironically, the 
play’s spuriously complex dou- 
ble-plot schema, with two dif- 
ferent spatio-temporal levels 
and sets of characters, helped to 
exacerbate this sense of a con- 
flict of artistic directions. The 
performance creaked along la- 
boriously, mercilessly jolting 
the audience from scene to 
scene and from one level to the 
other until one felt one was 
watching two unrelated plays 
— and flat, dull ones at that 
Not even Ayyoub's bewitching 
an and mesmerising presence 
could heal the fissure or seal the 
cracks. And this is saying a lot 

In any part, Ayyoub is always 
a pleasure to watch; her over- 
powering personality and stir- 
ring voice rarely foil to rouse 
the audience whatever the play. 
I have seen her breathe life into 
some of the dullest imaginable 
lines and endow some dismally 
shallow texts with imaginary 
depths. The Witch , however, 
beat her. She put up a valiant 
fight .but she did not even have 
the bare rudiments of a part to 


work with. The original short 
version of the play, entitled The 
Rape ofGalila (read the rape of 
EgypO? is illuminating in this 
respect. In it the eponymous 
holy GaJila — abusively nick- 
named “the witch" by corrupt 
authorities though venerated by 
the poor and downtrodden — 
remains tan tal [singly absent 
throughout Only in the final 
scene does she appear — an 
ethereal figure in a bridal gown 
— to carry the soul of her slain 
hero and defender up to heaven. 
Obviously, this short un- 
pretentious political parable, 
wife its typh^i popular hero, 
simple confrontations and 
vague, historical setting, was 
neither fit for tbe National nor 
for a formidable star like Ayy- 
oub. It had to be re-tailored to 
new measurements and when 
fee material, however stretched, 
proved insufficient, the author 
resorted to patching. 

In the new version. Galila, 
though still safely out of sight, 
is provided with an all too tan- 
gible, vociferous Doppei ganger 
in fee figure of an all-seeing, 
interminably preaching good 
witch. As commentator-cum- 
norrator, she keeps intruding on 
the few events of the flimsy sto- 
ry, telling us what we have al- 
ready seen, padding it up with 
rhyming fusty slogans and 
bombastic orations. . Soon 
enough, her presence becomes 
not only positively boring, but 


also, since the audience are nei- 
ther deaf blind nor dim, deeply 
offensive. StilL rather than 
weary fee audience into sub- 
mission. fee witch's unrelenting 
verbal avalanche alerts them to 
its underlying dangerous big- 
otry. Like fee typical fanatic, 
her political creed is equated 
wife absolute moral right and 
any opposition to it wife di- 
abolical malevolence. Indeed, 
fee confusion of politics and re- 
ligion in this play is deeply dis- 
turbing and so is the progress of 

its folk hero from rebellion and 
lawlessness to jihad, or holy 
war then martyrdom. One won- 
ders if El-Girindi, an en- 
lightened progressive in- 
tellectual has unwittingly come 
under the influence of the argu- 
ments of the political Islamists. 
The confusion was perceptible 
in fee first version where twice 
fee honourable bandit kneels os 
if facing a holy shrine. In tbe 
second it becomes quite pro- 
nounced, thanks to fee lo- 
quacious witch. 

To pad The Rape of Galila 
still further and make it look 
structurally elaborate, El- 
Guindi tucked a parallel plot, 
set in modern times, about a 
destitute citizen who is robbed 
of his lawful inheritance fay fee 
government and reduced to 
dwelling in tbe tomb ofhis aris- 
tocratic ancestors. Hie arrival 
of an eviction order at the 
hands of a small bureaucrat un- 


leashes his tongue (not that be 
bad been silent before) and we 
are treated to a full account of 
his misfortune and sorrow s, 
punctuated wife sentimental 
songs. At the end of it, fee 
poor bureaucrat suddenly 
drops dead, and we are told 
that fee ‘truth’ kill ed him. 
More likely, it was boredom 
thatdidit 

Tbe two stories, which are 
gfuen mostly, through narra- 
tion, are arranged in al- 
ternating scenes to create a 
false impression of complex- 
ity and variety. But neither the 
alternation nor the plethora of 
witty songs and elaborate 
dances (roped in by fee di- 
rector) could do anything to 
alleviate the boredom or dis- 
pel the vexing feeling feu one 
was being cheated. 

It nearly broke my heart to 
listen to fee great Ayyoub 
ranting redundant banalities, 
to watch a consummate co- 
median tike Osama Abbas 
limply repeating fee same sto- 
ry over mid over again and in 
the same ungainly, spiritless 
language, to see some of the 
best acton: of fee National re- 
duced to extras or to rigid me- 
chanical puppets, and worst of 
ati, to note El-Guindi’s un- 
flinching, laborious striving 
after symbolism at every nop. 
What a lot of good, expensive 
talent was wasted m tint 
show. 
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AM Mwt (Paintings) 

Mashrabiya GsMetv.. 8 OmpolBon 
SL Downtown Tet 778 621 Daily ex 
• Fri, llamSpm. Until it Jan. 

Recent works by s leading cod- 
fcmpuuuy stisc - 

Mervst Refast < Paintings) 

Rmsea tSUon. pool lewd. Dolly 
IQantJpm A SpmJipm. Until 12 Jan. 

Mahniad Mantel (Drawings) . 
Saab Sttidiq Hall Cairo AuUer. 2 
Karim Al-Dawta St, Downtown. Tel 
S74 6730. DaifyexC Fri. JOem-lpm A 
5fm-9pm. Until 12 Jan. 

JwtfPoOero* 

Cairo-Beriiit Gaflcry. 17 Yousxd AF 
Gtdndi St, Bab Ai-Louq. Td 3931764. 
Daily exc Sun. lJpm-8pm. Until 14 
Jan. 

Exhibition of woks by New Yark- 
besed photographer entitled Egypt, 
land Under The Black Sun. 

YumbMnpnrb 

Cairo-Bailn Gallery, as above, 15-25 
Jan. 

Exhibition of paintings by Akx- 
andrian-Gieefc artist 

Omar Hihi (Photographs) 

Lobby of the Jamed Comer. AUC.A1- 
Sheikh Rikan St Tet 3542968. Dotty 
9am~9pm. Until 15 Jan. 

Umu AH Abated (Pomnngs) 

Espace Gallery. I Al-Skerifan & 
Downtown. Tea 393 1699. Daily 'ease 
Fri, 10am- 2pm A SpnJSpt n. Until 18 
Jan. 

AMd-Moorim Mo’awad (Paintings) 
Salama Gallery. 36/A Aimed Orabi 
SL Mohandessin. Tel 346 3242 Daily 
exc Fri. I0am-230pm A 530pm-9pm. 
Until 18 Jan. 

EtnbUarib (Watercolours) 

Cairo Atelier ,' 2 Karim AJ-Dawla St, 
Downtown. Tel 574 6730. Daily exc 
Fri, lOam-lpm A 5ptn-9pm. Until 19 
Jan. 

MofeuKd Habib (Warercolousi 
Cairo Atelier. 2 Karim AH-Dawhr Sr. 
Do w n t o w n. Tel 574.6730. Dotty exc 
Fri, lOam-lpnFA 5pm-9pm. Until 19 
Jan. 

Happy Sunday (Photographs) 

French Cultural Centre. 27 Sabri Abu 
Aim St. Heliopolis. Tel 417 4824. 
Dotty esc San. I0am-2pm A 5pm- 
8pm. 16-25 Jui. 

To tbe Oriental Sources oTLa Foa- 
taine 

French Cultural Centre. Moutdra an-: 
net , Madndet Ai-Hoqouq Al- 

Fermsiya SL Mounlra. Tef 355 3725. 
Dotty exc Sun. I0am-2pm A 3pm- 
8pm. Until 30 Jan. 

Discovering the Oriental ins pira tions 
of fabulist Jean de La Foetabie. 


Pietro MdeccM . . 

Italian Cultural Centre. 3 Al- 
Sbetkb At-iianafi A Zamalek. 
Td 340 8791. Dotty exc San; 
IOam-2pm'A 5pm-8pm. Until 
31 Jim. 

Paintings and photographs oo- 
der tbe tide A Life Pur Alt 

Art fa School 

Italian Cultural Centre, as 
above. Until 31 Jan. 

Children's drawings and paint- 
ings. 

Abate Burl 

Zamalek Cerate of Arts, 1 Ai- 
Maahad Jt-Swissri Sl Zam- 
alek. Tel 340 82/1. Daily esc 
Fri I0<m-2pvn AJpn-Sptn. Un- 
til 25 Feb. 

Sixty wades by tbe artist ex- 
emplify his artistic itinerary 
through 


Mahmoud Makhtar Mt 

Tahir SL Gestra. Daily ex San tad 
Mart, 9are- 1.30pm , 

whose wank* « on,nn ^_®.f¥S 
ZaghksuT sands new Qasr.AWs'fl 
Bridge, 

FILMS 


Sosao Do. Sctsao Don’t 
Japanese Cultural Centre, 106 Qmr 
aHm:*. Garden City. Td 355 3962 
■ JJJan.6i 
Directed) 

Lx Cad nta DeS Del (Tbe Fall of The 
Gods) 

.Hatton Cultural Centre, 3 AJ-Skakh. 
AJ-Manafl Sl Zamalek. Td 340 9791. 
14 Jan. 6pm. „ • 

Directed by Luchino Visconti, 1969. 

French Films .. 

F/tnck Cultural Centre. 27 Sabri Abu 
Abort St J/ebapotts. Td 4174824. 

Le Rouge ..Bt.jU.lMr (Red And 
Blade) IS Jan. 7pm. 

Directed by Cbode AUaiMan, 1954. 
L’AifCU (Money) 17 Jan. 7pm,-. 
Directed by Robert Bresson, 1982. 

Cinemas change their programmes 
every Monday. The btfarmadxm pro- 
vided is valid through to Sunday t&er 
which it is i rise to check with tbe dm- 


The Akbeuamo Ctaa*« Orebssw, 
and sotoisbl Mark Grawt Maori Me* 
Idabba and Giselle Herim' perform; 
nmdu c frri by Shtof Motecddm. . . 

YbBH^CtikRKkti ; :< 

SdaitHaO. Opera Haase: or above, flf 


Ahmed Raney sad Khated Abdallah 
pet fin in. • •- j,- 


Wafa Aar AbnKNaga on the bora aid 
Salma Sadcfc on the mlm. 

Amadeoi CkHmber Orcbcrtn 

Saudi Had, Opera Home. Gerirti, JS 
Jau, 8pm.. 

TaMatiura topanaa* Music F n m a li l n 

ASrQumrt Palace. ALHussdn. ' Td 354 
9431. 14 A IS Jam 7pm. 

DANCE : -- 


MantcOafoBaSet . 

Mam Ha 0. Opera House: Gezira- Tri 
3420598. n&l3-ISJan. 8pm. - r 

THEATRE ~ - 


Al-Gomkouriya - Theatre. -12 ' M- 
Gombaurifo SL Td39 1 9956. UntiU8 


Nine Mentha 

Cabo Sheraton. Gdaa & Gita. Td 
360 608 1. Datiy /CLSOam. 7pm, Jpm, 
6am. A 9pm. mbbtida. AL&dam, 65 
AbAd-Hamld Badowi SL HeGopoOs. 
Tel 2931072 Dotty 3.30pm. 6.30pm A 
9J0puL 

DnpZtae 

Karim 1. 15 EmndeddinSL Downtown. 
Td 924 830. Dotty 10am. Ipmr. 3pm, 
6pm 6 9pm. 

Waterwwfd 

Karim H as above. Metro. 35 Talaot 
Hath SL Downtown. Td 393 3997. 
Dotty lOat a. 1pm. 3pm. 6pm A 9pm 

Mtinkey Trimb l e 

AtMuam. Al-Uarwn SL Giza. Td 
3858358. Dotty IQam, Ipm 3pm. 6pm' 

A9pm. . -- . - . 

Free WBtylT 

Normandy. 31 AI-Abam Sl He- 
tiopoOs. Td 2580ZS4. Dotty 1230pm. 
230pm. A30pm A 930pm. 

Poaheatxsf Animated) 

Tabrir. 112 Tahir SL DokU. Td 335 
4726. Daily 3pm, 6tm A 9pm. MGM. 
Kotteyat Al-Nasr Sq. MamtL Td352 
3066. Dotty 7pm. 3pm, Am A 9pm 
Ramsb Hilton 2 Contidur Alflu SL 
TA374 7436. Dotty W30am. l30pm. 
330pm. 630pm A 930pm. 


Musical written by Bdram A)-Tom{ 
and performed by Vebix B-Fakharam. 
Ar ^faan and ASB-Haggm . .. 

Al-Sahera (Tbe Sotceresi) . . 

The National Theatre, Al-Ataba. Td 
579 1778. Dotty 9pm. 

AFGamfr (Ibe Chain) 

AJSalam. Qasr AMU SL Td 355 
2484.Datty9pm. 

Dastoor Ym SbMlaa (With Your Per- 
ntisaan. Masters) 

At-FamCttamsesSLTd 378 2444. Otti- 
fy exc Mem 930pm. 

A man pays desriy for naming against 
the presidem m me elections., flay fay 
Mafamood Ei-Toukhi, directed by Gala] 
El-Shariawi, starring Ahmed Bedor 
■ndNanaeEI-BqL 

UntNm'cn (Nxwa'cm's Luck) . 
Al-Houssaper. 16 Al-Ter'a At- 
r St Td 769 233. Dally exc 


Alfred SliegBte (Photographs) 

Sony Gallery, AUC. At-Shettttt 
Rikan SL Tel 357 5422 Dotty 
exc FM A SaL 9am-12pm A 
6pm-9pm. Until 29 Feb. 

An exhibitien of work by Al- 
fred Stiegthz. celebrated Amer- 
ican photog rap her. Stiegtitz pi- 
oneered tbe use of cameras in 
the snow and rain; tbe first to photo- 
graph skyscrapers, clouds and air- 
planes and was one of tbe pwoeere of 
colour photography. 

The Museum of Mr and Mrs M*- 
fanmed Mahmoud KWD 

i Kafour AMkksMd SL DokkL Td 
336 2376. Dally ex Mon, 10am-6pm. 
Egypt's hugest collection of nine- 
teemfa century European art, i miwwl 
by the bte Mahmoud Khalil, including' 
works by Cotabec, Van GofdL Oanr 
guin, Mmet and Rotfin. 

Egyptian Museum 

Tabrir Sq. Downtown. Td 575 4319. 
Dotty ex Fri. 9am-430pm Fri 9am- 
11.30am. IJ0pm-430pm. 

An Outstanding coDcciioo of Pharaon- 
tc an d Ptolemaic treasures and the 
controversial mummies* room. 



Mofaftmed Mohfb 


'Prison 

Radio, 24 Ttttaat HarbSL Dowmtrm. 
Td 575 6562 Dotty 10am. Ipm. 3pm 
6pm A 9pm. RbmB lL 26th July Sl 
D owntown. Td 575 5053. Dotty 1pm 
3JOpm630pm&9JOpm 

Jaws (3-D) 

Rivoiil. 03 above. 

Dnmb ADmber - - 

Cosmos IL 12 E m a ded d bi Sl Down- 
town. Td 779 337. Dotty 10am, ipm 
3pm, 6pm A 9pm. 


by Roseni B-Sahnassxwoui, 
starring Dalai Abdel- Aziz, Mahmoud 
EKjmtKfiaadSo’ad Nasr. 

Al-Zn.*lni (IbcLmdcr) ■- 
AI-Uatnm Pyramids Road, Gita. Td 
386 3952. Dotty exc Toes, 10pm. Mm 

A Fri 8pm. 

Starring Arid hnam in * play scripted 
by Ebrowk Sabri. 


AHstoaBa wal WcfasHn (The 
Bcantifiil and the Usfs/I- . 
Al-Zamakk. 13 Shageret Al-Dor 
, m ,SL. Zamalek. Td 3410660. D&, 
^3 fylmOpm, ear Fri 830pm. 
Starting Ida Olooi as the go- 
mtta and ewtyoorrise as the 
m eddMn. ■ ■ 


{JasrAUTd. Qasr AMU SL Tab 
rtr, Td .575 0761. Dotty, exo 
Turn 10pm. Mon 8pm. ' 

■ With Mohamad Sotdti, dire ctor 1 
and toad actor, m a sodt* 
political allegory - written by 
Mabdi YouweL 

Laaty 

BettomCoritiaeAFmAtioaa 
: xurTel 347 17 18. Dattyexe feet. 

to"*-. ’ . . 

Mried mat ling Faya a Kant 
Mohamcd EkHdw and Mo- 
hamedNooh. - 

kii Na* Efhaaoa (Tty Uwto- 
und, topic) ' 

Floating Theatre. -Fttima Rushdi 
Sl Tdl63 8783-Mfy 930pm . 
Starring Emad Rasbad, Dina Ab- 
dtBab and Htssao Kanin. 

Ra’s Al-Dioak ■. (Cockerel ■ . 
Dance) . . 

Miami. Talact Harb Sl Td 767 086. 
Dotty ex Turn 10pm. ' ' 

wirii Mo-" 
i and AidaRjad. 



B lif a mNl . (Bafakad n Is- 
tanbul) 

/Maw Rounds* Ca nada M-tBL Tet 
5747435. Dotty IQpm&m 8m. ^ 

Saveir Oli,»nii S&na With EmMB Sfrl- 

hh» in yecanodiercanedy. 


Coptic Ma___ K 

Mar Girgis. Old Cairo. Td 362 8766. 
Dotty exc Fri 9am-4pm; Fri 9am- 
Ham. Ipm-4pu£ 

Founded in 1910. the museum bouses 
tbe finest and largest collection of 
Coptic art and surface in the world. 

Islamic Museum 


Pan Said Sl Ahmed Maher Sl Bab 
Al-Khalq. Td 390 9930/390 1520. 
Daily ex Fri, 9am-4pm; Fri 9am- 
11.30am. I.30pm-4pm. 

A vast collection of Islamic 'arts and 
crafts including umskraMya, lustre- 
ware ceramics, textiles, woodwork 
and coins, drawn from Egypt’s Fa- . 
timid, Ayyubid and Manthfe periods 
and other countries in tbe Islamic 
world. 


Mamas of Modern Egyptian Art 

Open House Grounds. Gesbu. Td 
340 6861. Dally exc Mon. lOam-lpm 
A 5pm- 9pm. 

A permanent efisplay of p a i nt in gs and 
soil pure charting the modem art 
movement m Egypt, from its earliest 
pioneers u larertjxactrtHoeis. 

Mohamcd Nagrd Mtrsmna 

Ckdteau Pyramids. 9 Mahmoud Al- 
GuindtSL Giza 

A museum devoted to the primings of 


Arums Hilton If as above. Dotty 1pm 
330pm, 630pm A .mhkngkc Dba £ 
Nasr City. Td 262 9407. Dotty 
10.30am, 330pm. 630pm A 930pm. - " 

- I Married An Axa-Marriarer ' 

Odeon. 4 Dr Abdd-Ha ndd S cad SL 
Downtown. Td 575 8797. Dotty 
1030am. 230pm. 530pm A 830pm - 

Al-Carage (Tbe Garage) 

Miami, 38 tahuti Harb & Downtown. 
Td 574 5656. Dally noon. 330pm; 
530pm A. 830pm. .. 

Toywar AKZatam (Birds of tbe Dark) 
Diana, 17 A1-A& 8. EmadedAn. Td 
924 727. Daily 10am. 1pm. 3pm, 6pm 
. A 9pm 

Al-Hob FI Zoroof Sa’ba -(Love In 
Dire Straits) 

Cosmos ■ I. 12 EmddatSBn Sl Down- 
lawn. Td, 779 537. Daily 10am. lux, 
3pm. 6pm A 9pm. Roxy. Rosy Sq. He- 
UopoUs. Td 258 0344. Dotty 10am 
3pm. 6pm A 9pm. TBba U, Nasr City. 
Td 262 9407. Dotty IQJOtau. 3L30pm. 
630pm A 930pm. ‘ 

Enrt'r Harzst T Anh Mbr (Tbe 
Woman Who Shook Egypt's Throne) 
Lido. 23 EmadeddnSL Downtown. Td 
934 284. Dotty 10am. Ipm. 3pm 6pm 
A 9pm; - • - 

MUSIC 


Two Harps and .Orchestra 1 


i KMa (None of That) 
Af-Rttuni. FmaeMtt* Td 591 3697. 
Dattfymtc Wed lOpm. Toes 8.30pm. 
Storting Po u as i , Mamdoufa Abdel-Alam 
iQ-Tmfc. 


L Ya- (Tie Me 
AhGedra, Abdd-Azix Ai-Srimd. Moni- 
ed. Tel 364 4160. Dotty 10pm. Fri 8pm. 
A musical involving extensive bdJy- 
danring by Flfi Abdou. Alan starring 
Mcdbat Suefa and Sherif Moantir. 

MHaisI nrrni 

Next to the Balloon TheatnL AkNU SL » 
Condche Al-NU. AbAgoum. Td- 347 
0612 Oattyexc Wed. 9pm 

LECTURES 


The' 14tb-Ceatiiry Egyptian - Phy- 
tidMHwB-Ak&nl 

Netherlands I ns ti t ute for Archeology 
and Amble Studies, t Dr Mahmoud 
Azmi Sl Zamalek Td 340 0076 II 
Jan. 530pm. 

Lecture by. Jan -dost Whkam,. Lerden 
U ni versity. 


Alii 


stion correct at lime of going 
to press. However, it rem ain s wise to' 
check with venues find, tmme pro- 

change tt very short notice. , 

Please telephone in send information to. 
Lis ting s. Al-Akram Weekly, Galas St 
CsimJ Td 5786064. Fax ^786089/833.- 

CotnpSedby' 

Inly B-Kashof 


Around the galleries 



Slid Kamel 


STILL on at fee Centre for Arts, Zanl- 
aldc, fee 24fe General Exhibition which 
includes works in different from 'a 

broad spectrum of Egyptian artists. -Worth 
looking, out for are woks 1 by Based 
Sayed, figure study sculptures by Hassan 
Hes hma t andpaintings of fellahas by VIs- 
sdlaFarid. , 

Gallery ^iace at Calro AteEer is given 
over to Mohamcd Nablh Osmaa*s r_ 27 
p£-ating3 which lovingly register fee vis* 
ual realities of cemunoners at work, white 
, feb-rdfflin facing jriays host to 23 pamtings, 
technically accomplished, academic stiH 4 
lifes and portraits by Said KameL 
: . ittflie gallery attached to fee Facnfty of 
Arts,. T an ml ek, axe ceramic vessels 
Ity Am lna Ebeid. These bespeak her re- 
seartfe and' interest In fee hisamy of fefe 
.most ancient pf art ftsms. 

. .j V Reviewed by Magww CMsfiri 
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Culture 11 


When less is more 


to be® uKte. 


Survivors of 
the crisis? 

'"iv 

films yea ^ topped to a low of 20 


ton j*™y *eU be 


El-Kashef and 
Hani Mustafa 

speak to the 
young 


directors on 


whom many 

^"P”™ 3 *« toemetic medio- ' 


o^es that have bm _ M*T*^teeetfthe are 

Pinned 




”L K*- the last few years have* wit- 


I . /WHO UflVC WH- 

^^fe ^emogence of a number of new 

**** «*w*torial debat 
m theEgyptian features m» nk-f 

-*£ s<vcalled crisis of the Egyp- 
tian film industry, brewing — if you b£ 
heve every*ing you read — fbr^several 
years now, tins new generation of filnmwk- 
ers managed to put ont several very good 
films. But then for them the issue was less 
tte possibility of making any old film, but 
a matter of making the films they wanted 
to make. Nor can the new crop of debut di- 
rectors be accused of being novices. They 
have, after all, been involved in the film 
business for years, as scriptwriters, assist- 
ant directors, and in a whole host of other 
positions. 

For them it has been a long Haul , though 
the effort and the delays seem to have paid 
off. Last year three debut films were pre- 
miered in competitions at the 19 th Cairo 
Film Festival. 

According to film critic Kama! Ramzy 
there is nothing new in recent, vociferous 
claims about the death, of Egyptian cinema. 

It has, he says, a history- that comprises 
nothing other than overc oming crises, be 
they gen e ra ted by fund raising, low profits, 
taxes or a seemingly inescapable reliance 
on foreign distribution. 

“Of course,” says Ramzy, “there is also 
die problem of often modest creativity. But 
even bad films often have “something*, and 
h is this something that provides the spatk 
for new initiatives.’' 

It is thus that Ramzy accounts for the 
emergence of the distinctive styles that 
have characterised succeeding generations 
of Egyptian filmmakers since the 1950s.. 

But foe real crunch came, Ramzi believes, 
in the late 60s and 70s. Just as Egypt was 
coming to terms with the defeat of 67, so 
the open door policy began and infilah was 
bom. The entire framework -within which 
older directors had worked suddenly came 

to seem a dinosaur. According to Ramzy a 

new generation “of directors like Ra’fat El- Mihi, Mo- 
hamed Khan, Atef Ei-Tayeb, Kbairi Bishara, Ali Abdel- 
Khaleq and Ghaleb Shaath burst on the scene with vi- 
tality and energy. Similarly, in the last few years, neuter 
talents have emerged! Radwan El-Kasbef surprised us 



Ossama Fawzy's Afarit Al-.4sfah (top) and Magdi Ahmed Ali’s YaDonia Ya Gharami 


with Leih Ya Banafseg (Violets Are Blue), a big film, 
^ rich' sremotious, which' celebrated ’the kteal of friend- 


ship.** Significantly El-Kashef did not rdy on a literary 
work as bis source. but co-wrote the script with Sami 
El-SiwL 

“There were,” El-Kasbef says, “problems encountered 
during the pre-production stages. Some of the cast ob- 
jected to the ending of the film — where the main char- 
acter was meant to die. I was then obliged to alter the 
script in a way that would satisfy the actors without 
co mpromi sing my original ideas.” 

El-Kashefs Violets are Blue was joined by Said 
Hamed’s Al-Hubb Fil-TaUaga (Love In The Re- 
frigerator) in competition at the Cairo Film Festival in 
1992. An auspicious start, but since then neither di- 
rector has gone on to follow up his debut with a second 
feature. Part of the problem, Hamed believes, may be 
that foe new generation of first-time directors are intent 
on « tf*TT»ping their films with an identity that is often id- 
iosyncratic, and at odds with the expectations of pro- 
ducers. 

“We are proud,” Hamed insists, “not to merely re- 


produce the kind of films that have had success in the 
past. Our aim is not to replicate audience favourites, nor 
to confirm the prejudices of either audience or pro- 
ducers. We want to present something that challenges. 
My new film is a product of the same scriptwriter/ 
director combination that resulted in Love in the Re- 
■ftigerator, and 1 hope it will be as innovative as my 
first, though in different ways.” 

Kama! Ramzy detects parallels between Hamed' s ex- 
treme boldness in form and use of cinematic vocabulary 
and Ossama Fawzi’s treatment of content and subject 
matter in his striking debut Afarit Al-Asfalt (Asphalt De- 
mons). And if an emergent sensibility can be said to 
link the new generation of directors, Ramzy would in- 
clude among their number Magdi Ahmed Ali, whose Ya 
Donia Ya Gharami (My Life, My Passion) be describes 
as -“a film full of will and hope amidst funeral tunes.” 

In some ways the career of Magdi Ahmed Ali is typ- 
ical of bis generation. For years he worked as an assist- 
ant director with, among others, Mohamed Khan and 
Kbairi Bishara. But eventually he felt he bad to put an 
end to executing other directors* ideas. 

“I had no opinion in the film and I became afraid of 
losing my right to creativity. 1 had no intentions of con- 


tinuing my career as an assistant, and so 1 quit.” 

■ who is 


But what awaits the assistant director who is tired by 
the first part of bis job description? If Ali’s experience 


is anything to go by what awaits is a period of struggle. 
One needs immense perseverance to raise the finance 
that will allow an assistant director to direct his first 
film though the feet that Magdi Ahmed Ali was by no 
means an unknown quantity may have helped. 

He had already written several sc rip ts, one of which 
had been met with approval by those critics who both- 
ered to read it It was called Al-BalcuJ (The Country), 
but no one wanted to produce it perhaps because it was 
about Egypt in the 1940s. Ya Donia Ya Gharami . on the 
other hand, had a resolutely contemporary setting. It 
was scripted by Helmi Hefei, who first got the idea as 
he was walking out of a department store. 

“Helmi and myself were talking about the girls who 
work there and suddenly it hit us that we had found the 
right script” And that is bow Ali dropped the assistant 
And the film “opened a door that is now difficult to 
close” 

Good ideas and raw talent, though, are never quite 
enough. 

“In the film business, like everywhere else, you have 
to have someone act as the backbone, someone to help 
you into the scene,” explains Ali. 

Radwan El-Kasbef discovered other difficulties. He 
complains about tire lack of efficient production man- 
agers. “There were production problems caused not so 
much by a lack of capital but by the inefficiency of the 


production manager. Fortunately, though, 
I was able to avoid many of the pitfalls 
first-time directors go through since I had 
found a financier.” says EI-Kashef, 

Said Hamed would agree. According to 
him, new directors face difficulties be- 
cause of the market, producers and stars. 
“But thanks to the fact that Hussein EL- 
Qala got involved in the production after 
I had started the shooting, I was protected 
from interference ” 

Today's young directors are unanimous 
in their condemnation of inteference by 
leading actors in die script, though they 
adopt different tactics in resisting the 
pressure to change anything and every- 
thing, including endings. Radwan El- 
Kasbef claims his lengthy experience as 
assistant director helped him overcome 
the difficulties that are usually imposed 
by working with stars, while scriptwriter 
Mustafa Zekri, who wrote Ossama 
Fawzy's Afarit Al-Asfalt , adopted a more 
direct approach. 

“The only change in fee script took 
place when Fawzy asked me to add a se- 
quence. Whenever actors asked for altera- 
tions they received fee same response. 
We refused to discuss them on fee basis 
that it is none of their concern, an at- 
titude that caused us to spend a lot of 
time searching for the right cast” 

As far as Magdi Ahmed Ali is con- 
cerned stars will simply have to change 
their attitudes. “Already, their fees are no 
longer fee same, and the conflict between 
directors and stars is slowly but surely 
being resolved without even necessitating 
a war.” Nothing could be more di ff erent 
from the picture when Ali graduated 
from the Cinema Institute. “Then there 
was no real work opportunity for fee new 
generation of aspiring directors. Cinema 
was impossible, inconceivable without 
stars. But things are very di f fere n t now. 
As a matter of fact, my next film stars 
Ahmed Zafci, and my first involved three 
female stars.” 

Air's next film promises to focus on fee 
same socio-economic groups flat took 
centre stage in Ya Donia Ya Gharami. “I 
can't imagine making a film about a doc- 
tor or an engineer. When 1 think film, 
these are the only people that come to my 
mind.” 

Said Hamed elaborates that m fee light 
of the circumstances that the country is 
going through, making of the poor fee 
great majority of society, it is only nor- 
mal that new directors should focus so in- 
tensely on this majority. 

“The well-to-do,” Magdi Ahmed Ali 
elaborates, “nowadays inhabit a different 
world. They don’t belong to reality any 
more. But less privileged people, jobless, 
homeless, hopeless people, are fee ones 
we see every day. And they are the biggest audience for 
our films . Earlier directors have ridiculed them, others 
have idolised them, we just want to relate to them as 
human beings.” 

Film director and critic Mohamed Sbebl insists that 
films which have been produced over fee last two years 
have dealt wife “very volatile and aggressive subjects. 
It is not the usual commercial dribble feat we have been 
watching,” he says. According to ShebL, most people 
claim that new directors are flocking to television and 
satellite stations in an attempt to escape the cinema cri- 
sis; “but this is not necessarily true. Real, radical di- 
rectors who do have something to say usually can’t say 
it on television. They are persistent. ” 

Not only that, claims Shebl. He feels that new di- 
rectors want to reach audiences abroad and make it on 
the international film scene. “Since they are aiming at 
fee international market, which is a giant leap for Egyp- 
tian cinema, they are forced to enhance fee quality of 
their work. Not only in content, but also in sound, pic- 
ture and editing standards ” And should they succeed 
fee spin-offs will, Sbebl insists, be enormous. More and 
better films. 

To conclude, Kamal Ramzy's advice is simple: 

“The first film is like a first baby — it is painful but 
fee pain sinks in retrospect And if fee film succeeds, 
fee second may be more difficult but less painfuL” 
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Books 


What do we mean when we 
say that we want to bring cul- 
ture to the people? What cul- 
ture aid what people? In an 
age of strict stratification, it 
seems odd that we are still 
fond of making gener- 
alisations and of using vague 
words like “society” and fee 
“masses”. 

The slogan “ait for fee peo- 
ple” has echoed across revolu- 
tions. Though at some level it 
expresses a noble sentiment, it 
nevertheless sounds con- 
descending and patronising, 
the implication being feat fee 
government is doing the peo- 
ple a favour. Bom at a time 
when a collector of mas- 
terpieces would be regarded 
as an enemy of fee people, fee 
slogan gave voice to fee feel- 
ing that fee old culture was 
elitist and should be done 
away wife. 

The idea of “art for the peo- 
ple” began to be implemented 
when, for fee first time, fee 
old opera house opened its 
doors to workers. It was quite 
a sight: simple, robust people 
loitering in fee corridors 
where in olden times only 
aristocrats had gently trod. 

When it opened its doors to 
the general public, fee opera 
house changed its role. It bad 
to give the members of fee 
new public what they wanted. 
The change was not so much 
to give fee plebeians high cul- 
ture in fee form of ballet and 
opera, but rather, it was, like 
fee storming of the Bastille, 
an assertion of fee people's 
authority. The spirit in which 
the change occurred bespoke 
a sentiment different from the 
motto of tire Irish twilight 
(“give fee people what is high 
until h becomes popular”). 
What it seemed to say was: 
“Let the people see what the 
country's previous masters 
enjoyed.” Bui eventually it 
became simply a question of 
giving the people what they 
wanted and what they could 
understand against a backdrop 
of pomp and circumstance. 
This is why the opera house 
began to present Egyptian op- 
erettas. 

Nationalism and chauvinism 
have no place in an opera 
house. Opera houses, by na- 
ture, are places where the best 
of high culture is presented. 
Italian opera, French and Rus- 
sian ballets and so on are part 
of the repertoire of opera 
houses all over fee world. 
Even Wagner's Ring Se- 
quence continues to be a part 
of the r epertoi re . 

The current Cairo Opera 
House complex has a pro- 
gramme that I heartily en- 
dorse, one which is not dis- 
similar to those presented at 
tiie Lincoln Centre in New 
York or the Kennedy Centre 
in Washington. Like them, 
fee Cairo Opera House is a 
complex hosting diverse ac- 
tivities, ranging from film 
shows to lectures, seminars 
and art exhibitions. 

But the Cairo Opera House 
has also revived its role as a 
centre for what is often 
termed high culture. More 
importantly, it is not xeno- 
phobic and embraces what is 
good in other cultures. Art 
blows no boundaries. May it 
always be so. 


Mursi Saad El-Din 


A sociable commentator 


Muzakirad Fi Nisf Qam (My Memoirs of Half a Century), Ahmed Shafik 
Pasha, voi I, Cairo: General Egyptian Book Organisation, 1994 


On 18 May 1860 a child was bom in Say- 
eda Zeinab who was to (day an important 
role within the absolute monarchy feat 
ruled Egypt He was party to innumerable 
d yfoinng taken, conspiracies hatc he d, in- 
trigues enacted. 

Ahmed Shafik enjoyed the patrona ge of 
die khedive. He was, too, to render a grey 
service to future historians, largely through 
his compilation of Egypt's Po&iticol Annals, 
a massive undertaking that resulted in ten 
volumes containing some 10,500 pages and 
15 000 illustrations. This invaluable work 
includes the torts of speeches, press com- 
mentary and other minutiae of pobtical •“* 
from the age of Mohamed Ah ^ ad- 
ministra tion ofSidlri Pasha ro fee 1930s. 

Ahmed Shafik's mu dots, on other 
hand, cover fee period betw «n I860 and 
1923. And from this mass of mate™ me 

General Egyptian Book OrgamsattOT 

chosen to reprint two volumes, 
covoing fee period from 1873 mtte death 
of Khedive Tewfflcin *2^, 

second fee years from 1892 to 190L two 
further volumes remain m fee . 

The tone of fee matrons » intimate 
TwelatoTY as Shafik discusses many sub- 
jects feat at fee time would have bemcOT- 
Staed taboo, or at fee vsyl«stp 
The attention to 

SSK rtte as a functionary, albert one 




figures. p< 
bhafik’t — 

a powerful positron. SMUr ^ 

m lucky enough to be 

cbfldren of fnnetiommes 
mao& Tewfik, then heir to the 

whose fhiance. The royal pa- 

^ SbaS? was very at- 

«»• inviting tisem an Fn- 

® SdhScb at the Al- 

coins. 


Shafik received his schooling first at Al- 
Mubtadayan and then at Al-Qubba school, 
fee latter having been founded by his royal 
patron. After graduating Shafik worked as 
a demonstrator at Al-Qubba School, then as 
a clerk in the Foreign L an g ua g es De- 
partment where his monthly salary was 600 
piastres. He eventually moved to another 
clerical position in fee Office of Public 
Records, boused in the Citadel 

By the time Tewfik ascended the throne 
Shafik had become an attorney within the 
khedival departmen t, from which position 
be had witnessed the tad end of fee rule of 
Ismail. He discusses the 
final, feteful years of Is- 
mail’s reign, chronicling 
in deteil & extravagance 
and Europeanising im- 
pulse of the khedive. The 
enormous expenses in- 
curred by Ismail in brib- 
ing tiie Sublime Porte as 
be attempted to buy au- 
tonomy are wcll- 
docunienteri, as is Is- 
piafl ’s lavish building 
programme and wasteful 
extravagance. According 
to Shafik, the final cost 
of the reception accorded 
official guests at fee in- 
. augutation of the Suez 
Canal readied the stag- 
gering figure of 
LEI, 400,000. 

Fortunately Shafik 
does not restrict himself 
to the grand state occa- 
sions. Tbere is'Ettie that 
escapes his scrutiny, nothing feat he con- 
sidered beneath recording. Hence fee sig- 
nificance of these memoirs, whose author 
saw fit to discourse on all aspects of so- 
ciety. Newspapers are quoted, the educa- 
tion system examined, people's clothes de- 
scribe! Fran these memoirs we leant what 
punishments were exacted in schools for 
precisely which misdemeanour. We, learn 
what schoolgirls ate for lunch at tbe girls’ 
school in Seioufia, fee first of its kind, 
founded by Khedive IsmailV third' wife. 


brought up short by fee insouciance with 
which Egyptian families kept slaves, by fee 
segregation between young men and wom- 
en, fee decorous attire of respectable wom- 
en indoors and out, by details of outings to 
clubs and parks in Shubra and Giza, trips to 
fee theatre and descriptions of popular ac- 
tors and singers, the customs and rituals as- 
sociated wife weddings and circumcision. 

In his capacity as a court employee Sha- 
fik attended royal weddings and gives vivid 
sketches of the celebrations flat marked tbe 
betrothal of Ismail's sons. The trousseaus 
of royal brides are itemised and the menus 


approval he recalls his sighting of a man 
“who calls himself Ali Kaka", dressed in a 
white galabnv belted wife a rope from 
which is suspended “what resembles an -en- 
larged sexual organ”. Ali Kaka, it seems, 
carried a whip in his hand as be engaged in 
flirtatious repartee wife the boy who ac- 
companied him, drawing crowds of men 
and women. 

In documenting the inner workings of Is- 
mail's palaces Shafik enlisted fee help of 
his mother-in-law, fee wife of Raqib Pasha, 
a close confidante of fee princesses. Ismail 
had four wives, each residing wife her ret- 



Britiah soldiers search passersby in Alexandria from Muzatdran Fi Nisf Qam; Colonel OraU on campaign 
from L’Blustration, 16 September 1882 


Through his portrayal of family life we are 


served at wedding parties discussed along- 
side the vast array of entertainments to 
which guests were treated. 

Moulids receive their fair share of com- 
mentary, particularly that of the Prophet, as 
Shafik describes fee congregation of Sufi 
sects, their processions and ceremonies, 
wife the sheikh, of Al-Sa’dia sect on horse- 
back tiding over the torsos of dozens of fol- 
lowers lying on their backs. Glass is con- 
sumed in great quantity at arch events, and 
any number of snakes charmed. In tones 
that more than smack of bourgeois dis- 


inue of servants and slaves in an establish- 
ment of her own. In addition the khedive 
kept a separate establishment inhabited by 
his mistresses and slave-girls. Often, in the 
course of a peripatetic life between palaces, 
ail five establishments would be boused in 
separate wings of the same building. 

Tewfik ascended to the throne in 1873, 
following fee decision of European states 
to depose Ismai! just as his fetter was em- 
barking on a life of exile in Naples. A few 
months later Shafik was himself dispatched 
to Italy, the brief given him by fee new 


khedive to spy ou Ismail because Tewfik 
suspected his father of plotting a return to 
power. 

Throughout his cares- Shafik was never 
to have a p a tron like Tewfik, the khedive 
whom be served throughout his reign and 
at whose bedside he was to be found in 
1892, as his patron lay dying. A history of 
loyal service, and one that provided the au- 
thor of these memoirs a vantage point from 
which to survey one of tbe seminal epi- 
sodes of modem Egyptian history — the 
Urabi uprising and its defeat, followed by 
fee occupation of the British. 

Urabi ’s defeat, while it may well 
have saved Khedive Tewfik, also 
marked his final submission to the 
British. Yet despite his allegiance 
to the khedive, Shafik's account of 
fee turbulent events surrounding 
tiro revolution and its aftermath is 
at once detached, meticulous and 
lucid. 

Though Shafik's testimony ou 
fee Urabi Revolution differs little 
from the narratives of most other 
historians, his position lends fee 
account an immediacy that others 
lack, particularly when it comes to 
scenes of the khedive hiding in 
Ras A] -Tin Palace, waiting for the 
British forces to occupy the coun- 
try and rescue his throne. And of 
course, on 17 July 1882 Admiral 
Seymour did enter Alexandria, an- 
nouncing that the khedive had en- 
trusted lum with enforcing law and 
order. Yet it was over two months 
later feat Khedive Tewfik finally 
left Ras Al-Tm, accompanied by 
fee British consul-general, his carriage es- 
corted by mounted British soldiers. So it 
was be travelled to fee railway station and 
boarded tbe train that took him to Cairo, 
where he was met by a similar procession 
to escort bim to fee Gezira Palace. (Abdin 
Palace, ironically, was at feat point still oc- 
cupied by General Wolseley, commander 
of (be British troops.) In a rather touching 
footnote, Shafik records the gratitude of the 
khedive to those courtiers who had re- 
mained at bis side during tbe crisis. His sal- 
ary was raised from LE12 to LE20 a 


month. 

Safely ensconced on his throne, Khedive 
Tewfik threw a series of lavish banquets 
for his “liberators". These are recorded in 
customary detail, including one particularly 
spectacular evening at tbe Gezira Palace at 
which even Shafik, a man who bad seen 
much and heard even more, felt obliged to 
wax lyrical about the magnificence of tbe 
foods and entertainments. 

Dutifully Shafik goes on to chronicle fee 
final years of Tewfik's reign. He ac- 
companies fee khedive to fee Delta at fee 
height of the cholera epidemic of 1883, 
records fee formation of local courts and 
fee appointment of a British under- 
secretary at fee Ministry of Interior. He 
plots die growth in commercial activity and 
fee introduction of various new fangled in- 
ventions, including fee telephone. He ex- 
presses his vexation at fee British annexa- 
tion of Sudan. 

In 1 885, Shafik travelled to Paris to study 
political science. His account of his stay in 
France provides an interesting counterpoint 
to Rifaa Rafie Al-Tabtawi’s documentation 
of his own, earlier sojourn. While Tahtawi 
devoted much time and effort to recording 
the constitution and law of France and enu- 
merating fee political rights enjoyed by its 
citizenry and fee signs of advancement in 
tbe country, Shafik Pasha strikes a more 
personal note, recording impressions of Pa- 
risian parks, theatres and cabarets, fee 
amazing variety of French wine and parties 
attended. 

Shafik seems to have been fee most so- 
ciable of men, and very little escapes his 
eye Tbe present volume concludes wife 
Shafik’s return to Egypt, and finds him la- 
menting many of the changes feat had oc- 
curred, a lament that culminates with the 
death of the khedive and a detailed de- 
scription of the funeral. 

An eyewitness account then, but one from 
a very privileged position, full of insider in- 
trigue and fee kind of concrete details that 
bring a period to life. In short Shafik's me- 
moirs are an important constituent of fee bi- 
ography of monarchist Egypt 


Reviewed by 
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Engineer! 

High-ranking government officials, scholars and professionals 
gathered to discuss major issues from housing to earthquakes, 
marketing to urban planning. Nermeen Ei-Hawawi attended 


The fourth Al-Azhar Engineering International 
Conference (AEIC) came to a close last week. 
Participants agreed on the need to link market 
and national needs to research topics, especially 
in environment, urban planning, earthquake- 
resistant design, and planning to avoid damage 
caused by flooding. To achieve progress, coop- 
eration and scientific agreements with inter- 
national universities and research centres must 
be increased, participants advised. The confer- 
ence also recommended establishing ties be- 
tween universities and production centres in in- 
dustry, government, private enterprises and 
other agencies. 

The bi-annual conference, which lasted for 
five days, was held under the auspices of Sheikh 
Gad El-Haq Ali Gad El-Haq, Sheikh of Al- 
Azhar, the honorary chairmanship of Professor 
Ahmed Omar Hashem, president of Al-Azhar 
University; and the chairmanship of Professor 
Mohamed El-Nawawi, dean of the Faculty of 
Engineering. Al- Azhar University. Guests at the 
inauguration ceremony were Engineer Sal ah 
Hasabaiiah, Minister of Housing and Utilities; 
Dr Ibrahim Fawzi, Minister of Industry and 
Mineral Wealth; and Dr Mohamed Ibrahim Soli- 
man, Minister of Development and New Com- 
munities. 

“This bi-annual event has established a very 
sound reputation among universities, research 
centres, industrial establishments and military 
and governmental institutions," said Hashem. 

“The conference is perhaps the first to en- 
compass all engineering specialisations: mechan- 
ical, civil, electncai, architectural, regional and city 
planning, systems and computers, mining and pe- 
troleum engineering,*' EI-Nawawi said. Its di- 
versity explains die high turnout of researchers, 
scientists and professors of engineering, he added. 

Representatives of 35 Arab. Islamic and for- 
eign countries participated in die conference. 
“Eighty-eight scientific sessions and guest lec- 
tures were scheduled and attended by more than 
1,000 participants in the conference," said pro- 
fessor Hussein Abbas, vice-chairman of the con- 
ference. “The 500 papers presented and dis- 
cussed throughout the conference were 
published in 1 1 volumes, arranged in accordance 
with the relevant specialisations,” he added. 

Professor Tarek Khalil, dean of the Graduate 
School of Miami University, gave a lecture on 
technology management As the president of the 
International Association for the Management of 
Technology, he explained the enormous change 
in technology and its effect on the development 


and wealth of individuals, enterprises and na 
lions. “I tried to shed light on the necessary 
preparations required to cope with such effects," 
be said. "Manpower, innovations, economic de- 
velopment ere the key words for a bigger share 
in the market and an upper hand in competitive- 
ness,” Khalil added. 

Professor Ahmed Gboubarroh, chairman of the 
Civil and Mechanical Engineering Department. 
McMaster University, Canaria, presented the lat- 
est scientific finding s, whether theoretical or 
practical, in adapting structural design to with- 
stand dynamic loads as earthquake shocks. 
Treatment of such shocks includes new ap- 
proaches in design and in the selection of struc- 
ture materials used in building.” be said 

Professor Mohamed Omar Ezzat, head of the 
quality assurance division in a leading US cor- 
poration, one of the largest shareholders in the 
automotive component supplies industry, pre- 
sented a lecture on quality assurance and en- 
terprise accreditation for acquisition of systems 
like the ISO-9000 series (1A3 and 4). “For- 
com pani es to become global in trading with oth- 
er nations, they must have a quality system rec- 
ognised by the international community and 
have the confidence of the customer by de- 
livering quality products on time," Ezzat said. 

Professor Abdel-Halim Omar of Carlton Uni 
versity, Canada, gave a series of presentations 
on read design and maintenance issues. "We 
mainl y emphasised the importance of such is- 
sues and their relations to toe advancement and 
progress of toe economies of different nations, 
he said 

Special attention was also given to the prob- 
lems of young people and recent graduates, es- 
pecially toe unemployment crisis. A se minar for 
specialists from toe Social Development Fund 
introduced the importance of the role of sd 
entific research in toe development of small busi 
nesses and projects. Conditions required for the 
success of small businesses such as finance, 
equipment, material, manpower and marketing 
were discussed 

The conference also covered other topics of 
social, economic and political importance, such 
as the environment, energy, communication and 
transport, architecture and regional planning, 
production and automation, systems and com 
p liters and many others. 

Recommendations covered a wide spectrum of 
fields, with special attention given to developing 
undergraduate and graduate educational pro- 
grammes. 



Earthquake damage and ways to minimise it were important items on the agenda - photo: Yves Paris' 


Damage-free disposal 


This year, the first hospital incinerator conceived and constructed 
nationally wifi come into operation. Mahmoud Bakr reports 


The garbage collected from 
hospitals every day represents 
one of the greatest dangers to 
public health. It contains a 
great amount of plastic in toe 
form of packaging materials, 
plastic bottles and disposable 
plastic syringes, steel needles 
(many of which are liable to 
carry infectious germs), left- 
over blood from blood banks, 
soiled bandages and expired 
medicines, to name just a few 
of the items liable to be found 
in toe hospital’s garbage dis- 
posal containers. Until re- 
cently these items were dis- 
posed of in the same way as 
household garbage, wife no 
thought as to toe possible tox- 
icity or germ contents of the 
waste, says Dr Mohamed El- 
Zarqa, head of toe Quality of 
Environment sector with the 
Egyptian Environmental Af- 
fairs Agency (EEAA) and one 
of the masterminds of a pro- 
ject aimed at disposing of hos- 
pital waste scientifically. Part 
of toe waste was formerly pur- 
chased with a view to re- 
cycling, either despite toe dan- 
gers entailed or because of the 
collectors' ignorance of pos- 
sible threats to their health, he 
adds. 

The first incinerator entirely 
conceived arid built by Egyp- 

‘DcUpHA 

Spinach tips & 
stems stew (II) 


dans is intended to solve this 
problem once it is installed in 
all hospitals. This alternative 
method of waste disposal, 
which has been in toe planning 
stage for some time now, has 
involved experts from the 
Health, Scientific Research and 
Environment Ministries. The 
Ministry of Scientific Research, 
in collaboration with the 
EEAA, has produced the first 
model for an incinerator that 
will be attached to every hos- 
pital in Egypt in the future, 
burning refuse without toe dan- 
ger of noxious fumes escaping 
and polluting toe atmosphere, 
in compliance with the 1994 
Environment Law. 

The first model was con- 
structed in a military factory 
and it is expected that its cost, 
once production reaches in- 
dustrial proportions, will vary 
between LEI 2,000 and 

LEI 8,000 a unit. 

A committee was formed in- 
cluding doctors from Qasr Al- 
Aini and Cairo University’s 
Medical School Hospital, sci- 
entists from Ain S hams Uni- 
versity, experts from the 
EEAA and the Ministry of Sci- 
entific Research as well as the 
engineers responsible for toe 
construction of the model. The 
team's task was to analyse toe 


incinerated matter and the 
fumes resulting from the pro- 
cess, and to assess the per- 
formance of toe incinerator un- 
der normal conditions. Over a 
period of four months, ordinary 
garbage was collected from 
Qasr Al-Aini hospital and pro- 
cessed through the incinerator 
daily. The data was compiled 
and toe characteristics of each 
component burned was sub- 
jected to a series of tests. 

The EEAA then convened a 
three-day workshop from 19 to 
21 December, in order to train 
all Egyptian hospital staff (in- 
cluding that of govemorate 
hospitals) involved in toe gar- 
bage collection operation in the 
correct methods of handling 
the different categories of hos- 
pital refuse and keeping a log 
book indicating the origin and 
nature of toe items disposed of 
in compliance with Article 4 of 
toe 1994 Environment Law. 
This law further requires that 
hospital garbage collectors and 
handlers acquire an official cer- 
tificate testifying to their com- 
petence before they are hired. 
It is toe responsibility of toe 
hospital's administration to en- 
sure that the law is followed. 
Periodic inspections will be un- 
dertaken and penalties applied, 
assured El-Zarqa. 



Diagramme of the first incinerator constructed in the military workshops 
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Separate tables 

Nigel Ryan discovers the perfect place to end it all 


Af-Ahram Weekly 
0444Mnct 

By Samla Abdermour 


Ingredients: 


Tips and stems of last 

week's spinach 

1/2 kilo of veal or beef 

chunks 

1 kilo of tomatoes 
(squeezed) 

1 tbsp. of tomato paste 
1 onion (finely chopped) 

1 tbsp. crushed garlic 
1 50 grins, of dried hummos 
soaked and tenderly boiled 
Butter or oil 

Method: 

Wash well the tips and 
stems. Fry toe onion and gar- 
lic until yellowish in colour, 
then fry in toe meat for a few 
minutes. Pour over toe to- 
mato juice and paste. Leave 
until toe sauce thickens and 
tile meat is tender. Season, 
then put in toe spinach tips 
and stems, lower the heat 
and leave to cook. Drain toe 
- hummos from its waters by 
means of a sieve. Make sure 
it is not over-cooked so that 
h takes its proper time to 
cook with the spinach. Half 
an hour before removing 
from heat, put the hummos in 
until toe stew thickens. Serve 
with rice and green salad. 

Moushlra AbdoMlalek 


Champollion is one of my favourite streets in 
downtown Cairo. And after sunset toe southern 
end of the street, the end near Tahrir, undergoes 
something of a transformation. For several me- 
tres toe pavement is littered with tables and 
chairs, with groups of people sitting, drinking, 
smoking shisha and sometimes eating. It is, in- 
cidentally, one of toe few places left in town 
where you can happily sit on the pavement and 
enjoy a beer. 

The tables are an extension of Shehan, a new- 
ish establishment that seems, somehow, never to 
have quite taken off. It is a large establishment, 
occupying three floors. There is a takeaway sec- 
tion on the ground floor. On toe first floor is a 
closed restaurant and on toe third a “rooftop". It 
was to toe latter I climbed. 

The rooftop is indeed on the roof, though be- 
cause it is winter the sides have been enclosed in 
the kind of multicoloured tenting fabric that is 
used for weddings, funerals and construction 
sites. You sit on benches. Perhaps the leftover 
New Year decorations — tatty tinsel and the re- 
mains of balloons — made the atmosphere a tit- 
tle more desultory than it might otherwise be. 
The mood of the place is enervating. It seems 
toe exclusive preserve of courting couples who, 
judging by toe expressions on toerr feces, are on 
the verg e of ending their relationships. Through 
this slightly gloomy space two waitresses trot ef- 
ficiently enough, smiling and trying to spread a 
little good cheer. 

Shehan deserves a tighter clientele. The peo- 
pie who sit on the pavement always seem cheery 
enough. They should be encouraged to come in- 
side in an attempt to dispel toe depression 
which, it would appear, is currently tire preserve 
only of those who seek toe inner sanctum. 


The menu is a straightforward affair, broken 
into five sections. You can choose from Lunch 
Basket, Oriental Course, Chicken Sandwich 
Corner, Meat Comer and Other Sandwiches. I 
choose from the Oriental Course — vegetable 
lagen with beef, rice and salad The person I 
was lunching with had Mexican chicken. Both 
came along with a separate order of french fries. 

Now, though toe orders were taken promptly, 
toe food took some time to arrive, which is un- 
fortunate because it allows toe spirit of the place 
time to descend But eventually the food did ar- 
rive. The tagen came in an earthenware pot — 
french beans, carrots, potatoes, onion and beef 
in a sauce that consisted mostly of tomato puree. 
If this sounds unappetising 1 apologise, because 
it was actually quite good. I suppose it is really 
just a form of nursery food, the kind of thing 
people remember from their childhoods. And 
though it is not the sort of meal you would want 
everyday, on a rooftop, protected from the Jan- 
uary cold only by a stretch of tenting fabric, it 
served its purpose admirably. 

The Mexican chicken comprised pieces of 
chicken breast fried with red and green peppers. 
It, too, had more titan a him of tomato puree. 
The french fries were made from real potatoes 
rather than those reconstituted frozen things. 

The food at Shehan does not try hard. It is un- 
ambitious and consequently docs not disappoint. 
The bill, when it came, was another pleasant sur- 
prise. With two soft drinks it was less than 
LE30. If the customers would only smile as 
much as the waitresses, it might have chann. As 
it was 1 left feeling full though not of die joys of 
spring. 

Shehan. 8, Champollion. Downtown. Tel: 
5781412/5754863 


ACROSS 

1. Beseech earnestly (4) 

5. Nazi leader, sentenced to 
life imprisonment in 1946 (4) 
9. Cringe (5) 

14. Queue; telephone cable (4) 

1 5. Spout; radiate (4) 

16. Like sheep (5) 

17. Platoon (4) 

18. Breezy (4) 

19. Alights: grounds (5) 

20. Selective Service System 
abb. (3) 

21. Be mistaken (3) 

22. Guided (3) 

24. Superlative suffix (3) 

25. Follows closely (5) 

27. Brute; animal (5) 

29. Additional: different (5) 
32. Plural of hers (6) 

36. Time-worn: aged (3) 

39. Competitor (5) * 

41. Assault (51 

42. Shield-shaped (7) - 
44. Injurious; foul (7) 

46. Brotherhood (5) 
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Lost week's solution 


47. Contemporary (5) 

49. Baste; stitch (3) 

50. ' Pricks (6) 

52. Unwanted wild herbs (5) 
54. A division ofthe calyx (5) 
56. Dude with soft feathers 
used to stuff quilts (5) 

60. Sleeveless outer garm ent 
worn by Arabs (3 ) 

63. Of unsound mind (3) 

64. .Remote(3) 

66. First lady (3) 

67. Carried or transported (5) 
69. Agape (4) 

71. Holy picture (4) 

72. -Dined (5) 

73. Keats or Shelley (4) 

74. Solid substance left after 
heating petrol (4) 

75. Appointment (5) 

76. Comb, form for “for” (4) 

77. Ogles (4) - 

DOWN 

1. Sumptuous (5) 

2. Flush out (5) 

3. Aromatic seeds used to fla- 
vour sweets and liqueurs (5) 

4. So for (3) 

5. When repeated, form of 
cheering speaker (4) 

6. Arab [since (4) 

7. To — with love (3) 

8. Manner fashion (5) J . 

9. Intentional unfriendly treat- 
ment^) 

10. Eggs (3) 

I L Fomented grape juice <4i 
ll Goals<4) 


No penny 
for my thoughts 

Good and frad, right or wrong: such asc the first 
values introduced in any educational process as 
soon as a child .is able to stand up in his/ber crib. 
More often than not. these concepts ore enforced 
■■ by rowmc of religious instruction and/or threats of 
I pgirig pnmtal love. As a child, I had to contend 
with tire added burden of possessing toy own guar- 
dian angel, who wept bitterly , wbeolentd on the 
side of independence, best smiled approvingly 
when 1 obeyed my elders. This particular- a&geihad 
a tendency to become inordinately upset -r at so I. 
was told — whenever I had iiirimy mind to follow 
my own metinations. Moreover, he/she (it?) had 
the power to penetrate my innermost thoughts and, 
reading my mind clearly, detect the seeds of 
nan ghfinftfiK before they had-evtot begun to sprout. 
To stop "bad thoughts” from ettering my. mind I 
practiced sotto .voce nonsensical incantations, 
which seemed to work up to a point bat un~ 
doubtedly convinced many who knew me then that 

1 was slightly retarded. 

My granchzwther. who was on intimate terms 
with my angel, informed me of his/her moods on a 
daily bass and sometimes warned me cryptically 
that be/sbe would abandon me toe day I “lost my 
innocence”. He/she would only be back, one last 
time to help me. across tire Styx. I would be well 

- advised to have a dear conscience then, because, 

. she said, .toe angel was good at keeping books. 1 

pever managed to elucidate what "my innocence" 
consisted of and slowly, I began to lose interest, 
letting the wind 6f rebellion .dissipate tire im- 
penetrable mystery. With time ! bechme more and 
more confident that I could settle my accounts fa- 
vourably ei the time of the crossing, which 1 was 
./.sure, was a tong way away. Soqa 1 was experi- 
: ' meriting with ideas, albeit secretly. I let stone bad 
. tores enter .my nund; having heard no heart- 
v. wrenching laments from toe heavens l graduated 
. to following up with practical applications, which, 

2 was happy to note, brought nobody's wrath upon 
. my head. .Bur these days of bliss were counted. 

j.Witil toe angel momen tarily out of Aft way, a new 

obstacle was to hinder my initiatives. With ad- 
/ otoscence, tire bogey of “what will people say” be- 
: gan to loom overevtoy rare ofmy actions. Where- 
as by and large, toe angel bad been concerned wife 
firings abstract, “what will people say" invaded, my 
ent il e worid spanning the gamut from fire expres- 
sfon of a physical need or a ample wish .to fire way 
.‘Tbeki fire fish torifeCpntideois that my guardian 
angel had not departed withoutleavmg his mark, 

- my teen years became a time ofgreat constraints. . 

Moulded by these taboos, I married a man who 
p rofessed to be a liberal, where he was concerned . 
. that is. His nearest and dearest were actively en- 
couraged to share his opinions. "You are absolute- 
ly right”, became toe Open Sesame to marital 

/ pfp* *: 

In fire '60s, initiative, co mp e titi veness and ambi- 
. tom went out of fetiuon, to be replaced by a "love 
, toy neighbour no matter what" kind of attitude. AJ- 
• though I found it sickening on the whole, I re- ‘ 
trained from 'J expressing such a pass£ opinion. 

. When my daughter was commended ar school for 
aUowinga "less privileged” child to copy her 'math 
test, I joined my congratidary voice to that of her 
teachers. That both children received a foiling 
grade was an indication that she was. bonding weu 
.with her classmates in fire happy mediocrity that 
seemed the ultimate goal ofthe new philosophy- 1 
had evtoy reason to rejoice. I also stopped de- 
scribing some of my fellow men and women as 
..cretins, morons, thieves and criminals. They were 
just u people” and aslongasfoey “did their best” 
they were not to berheld responsible for their bad 
behaviour. Society was. As nobody bothered to ex- 
plain what their best . entailed and as per- 
missiveness seemed to be the wrier of the day, I 
was quite happy to chant in unison at the PTA 
meetings "he is OK, sbe is OK, we are ail OK” and 
deride ofoLfeshiooed schools which in this day and 
age still insisted on homework and such archaic 
notions asdiscipUne. 1 thus became a cool mother. 

In fins last decade I have been busy exploring the 
arcana of political correctness and. learning the jar- 
gon - 1 am almost fluent now, but the rumour has it 
that toe whole concept may soon be outdated. That 
doesn't bother me in the least; I have become an 
expert at adoptmg ready-made ideas: whatever 
comes next, 1 will rise ra the occasion. The ques- 
tion, however, is when, before my angel makes 
his/her final come-back, will I be allowed to think 
thy own thoughts? 

Fayza Hassan 
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13. Residue (4) 

21. Alienation (12) . 

23. Consume,(3) 

26/ ... andbebokfi (2) • 

,27. Lady’s garment (3) 

28. Fifty are fiveof these (4) 

30. Thwack (3) 

31. : Platts; level* (4) . 

33. . Ancient Egyptians’ god- 
dess of fertility (4) 

-34. French dream (4) ' 

35- Simmer (4 J - 

36. Musical or literary com- 
position^) 

37. Advanced (4) 

38. Romm 552 (4) 

40. Wash out (4). 

43. Heavy weights (4) - 

45:. ; Busy insect (3) ■- • 


48. An emblem on Athenian 
coins (3) 

51. Health resort (3) 

53. Muscal note (2j 

55. Appropriate; make one's 

own (5) 

57. Allurement (5) 

58. Summon; call up spirit 
from the dead (5) 

59. M.CotyetaI(5) 

60. Encourage (4) 

61. Male guinea pig ( 4 ) 

62. Quaintly artistic (4) 

64. Sense (4) 

65. Poker state (4) 

68. Weather directions (3) 

70. US short story writer, crit- 
ic and poet (3) 

71. Frost (3) 
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The promise of progress 


6 recen t introduction of foreign-language sections in the Law and Com- 
nierce faculties of Egypt's national universities was in response to concerns 
about the ability of graduates to compete in an international arena that val- 
f n ^ ua 9 e s ^W\s arid insists upon a familiarity with foreign legal, business, 
and financial systems. New departments, sometimes with external support, 
were set up at Cairo, Alexandria and Ain Shams universities. Now that the 
first graduates have joined the job-market, Al-Ahram Weekly surveys the 
sections and asks, have the new departments fulfilled their promise? 


Education for abroad 

Will the new foreign-language divisions at Cairo University qualify 
Egyptian students to compete, asks Nirmeen Ntzar 


To the casual observer, mystery, even suspicion, might seem to • 
dominate Cairo University’s Faculties of Law and Commer ce 
these days. Although students continue to enrol in the. 
school, recent changes in the language of instruction and cur- 
riculum have divided the student body between those studying 
primarily in foreign languages and those who continue to receive 
instruction in Arabic. Some s tu d e nt s display remarkable ignor- 
ance of their colleagues' studies and activities. “We see students 
going 19 and down the stairs every day, but we know nothing 
about them,’' commented Rania Abaza, a student in die Faculty of 
Law’s Arabic department 

In reality, however, there is little mystery. These new students 
are simply subscribing to the old adage, “necessity is the mother 
of invention" — the invention being, in thi< case, the use of Eng- 
lish and French in the national universities, such as Cair o Uni- 
versity. Strictly speaking, these new departments are not that 
‘new* either; for years an Foglish-langiiagp department existed at 
Helwan University's Faculty of Commerce and International 
Trade, but it was only in 1991 that 3 similar division was opened 
at Cairo University. Motivating die decision to the use of 
foreign-language instruction was die rapidly chan ging inter- 
national business climate, and worries about the competitiveness 
and qualifications of Egyptian students. “The arbitration of inter- 
national trade disputes is done in English," said Mahmoud El- 
Shanqawi, dean of Cairo University's Faculty of Law. “In addi- 
tion. international law cases, by their very nature, require the abil- 
ity to communicate effortlessly in English." With few English- 
speaking Egyptian lawyers to be found, Egyptians have been 
forced to turn to foreign law offices, and consequently have bad 
to pay high legal fees. Increasing the number of Egyptian ar- 
bitrators, said El-Sharqawi, would save millions of dollars in un- 
necessary legal fees. 

The primary aim of these p ro gramm es, however, is not just to 
save money, but to instruct Egyptian students better on how to ne- 
gotiate, and how to wheel and deal, with their foreign counter- 
parts in the business and legal worlds. Consequently, many cours- 
es, such as those concerning the Anglo-American legal systems. 
Economy and International Law, in foe Law Faculty’s curriculum 
are taught in English. To ensure that foese students also acquire 
an education useful in Egypt, other courses, such as those in the 
Shari 'a and those concerning legal presentations, are taught in 
Arabic. The end result, it is hoped, will be a lawyer or pro- 
fessional who has one foot firmly planted in Egypt and one foot 
abroad. 

On paper, then, the programmes sound good, and they address 
an obvious need. But proof of foeir attractiveness and ability to 
meet market demands must be found in the number of students 
opting for the new programmes, and not in their theoretical aims. 
While it is still a little early to tell bow foe new division at the 
Law Faculty is faring, since foe English language division was 
started only foi$ year, the Faculty of Commerce's programme 
seems to have been highly successful. When die programme was 
launched in 1991, 150 students enrolled; foe number has now ris- 
en dramatically to 900. The Arabic division has about 2,800 stu- 

Tbe Faculty of Law, however, has another foreign-language 
programme that is also designed to meet foe needs of inter- 
national effectiveness. Five years ago, foe school introduced a 
French department as part of a cultural exchange programme be- 
tween Egypt and France. Students enrolled in it earned a Masters 
degree in Law awarded by foe Sorbonne in Pari$. Acceptance was 
based on the results of a written and oral exam in French, along 
with overall scholastic aptitude. . . . • . . 

Another programme was then launched where students could 
take a series of courses leading to the French licence (Bachelors) 
degree also from foe Sorbonne. Students in this programme at- 
tend lectures, given at Cairo University by French professors, 
which cover foe same material as is tackled by foen comrtmparts 
in Paris. At foe end of foe year, a professor from foe Sorbonne 
nomes to Eevpt to administer oral exams; foe written exams are 
So? bv diplomatic pouch to France. ^ 00 J^ d ^ f n ^ e jr tfaa1 •* 
major 'drawback to this programme is that, because of its French 
emphasis, it does not qualify graduates to ^practice Uw m 
rioTi rvv.rN To meet this objection, a further Franco-Egyptxan 
imemert is being negotiated whereby students would also be 
able^o'attem] courees «Cairo University's Faculty of Law, thus 
giving them foe necessary additional gimbficanon. 

stage of the agreement has not yet bera concluded, but stu- 

Hus stag &tjm earning foe French degree alone. 

of student foe pro- 

Db 2 LTLJS 3 S ^tteSajor draw being, it seems, foat this 

Fpvntian student can earn a foreign degree without leav- 

^lSne^&ham Abul-Ezz, a second-year student in foe pro- 

mg home ; , , f _ her one of the advantages of this arrange- 
grammc. adds that tor ner one ^ ^ 

(So than she would have had she enrolled at the 

Sorbonne ^ itself- second-year student, said that the main 

SSSnent was m an issue for her. 
drawback of foe curren 1 don’t want to practice 

“I'd like to work in poi^ matter to me if my 

law before, courts * she said. 

Kara to get a foreign degree. 

Aside from divisions also afford students 

Cairo University s Sudying at the American Um- 


Proficiency for 
a better career 



GHian Shahine 

visits the French and 
English sections at 
Ain Shams University 


Last October, 21 new graduates became the first 
to complete their studies at the French de- 
partment of the Faculty of Commerce, Ain 
Shams University. The idea of devoting a section 
at foe Faculty of Commerce exclusively to those 
whose language of study was French, with 
France as the main financier, bad been suggested 
in 1992 by the French cultural counsellor to 
Egypt- 

The reason cited was. once again, worries 
about foe international effectiveness of Egyptian 
degrees. Foreign language sections ar foe na- 
tional universities aim to meet a growing need 
for new graduates who are better equipped to 
succeed in an increasingly competitive job mar- 
ket “France has a large number of business fran- 
chises in Egypt in need of people who are fa- 
miliar with French business terms," said 
France's ambassador to Egypt Patrick Le 
Clercq. 

“With foe renewed open-door policy in this 
country, foe GATT treaty and foe establishment 
of foreign and Egyptian joint business ventures, 
foreign language speaking graduates are now in 
high demand,” said Dr Abdel -Wahab Abdel- 
Hafcz, president of Ain Shams University. “We 
expect foe new sections to fill an important gap 
in our economy," he added. 

Both officials and students are proud of foe de- 
partment's high educational standards. Class size 
remains small and students are carefully selected 
for admission. Applicants must complete upper 
levels in French, score a minimum of 80 per cent 
on foeir French final exams and pass a com- 
petitive interview. 

Teaching is conducted equally in French and in 
Arabic; foat portion of foe syllabus taught in 
French is done by French professors. The idea is 
to introduce a style of instruction that does not 
depend on rote-learning, a point made by Pro- 
fessor Jean-Claude Lauribe, one of the French 
instructors employed at the faculty. “The system 
we apply here-is foe same as in France and all 
European countries. We concentrate on de- 
veloping the student's mental skills by training 
them to take foe initiative, conduct research and 
develop points during lectures," he said. 

The first class of graduates joined foe French 
section after spending foeir first two academic 
years in foe Arabic section. According to Ahmed 
Mustafa, a recent graduate, foe differences be- 
tween the two sections were significant “In foe 
Arabic section I felt lost among foe 3.000 other 
students crammed into one class," he said. “Dur- 
ing lectures. 1 could not understand a word be- 
cause of the noise and crowds. I barely passed 
the first two years.” Mustafa went on to score top 
marks after switching to the French department 

Other students at foe faculty express the same 
hopes for foe new sections. Haidi Sami, a first- 
year student who had scored 95 per cent on her 
Thanawrya Amma (secondary school finals ) ex- 
ams, noted foat such a score would have enabled 
ber to take her pick of top colleges. The reason 
she gave for attending the faculty at Ain Shams 
was better job prospects upon completion of ber 
degree. Injy Maher Badee, this year’s top gradu- 
ate. explained (hat she had postponed a 5-year 
scholarship to France in order to guarantee her- 
self a decent job in Egypt first. “ I am now satis- 


fied with my job as an accountant in a' French 
company and hope foe section expands to include 
larger numbers." 

Plans for expanding the de p a r t m e n t, which is 
fielding a growing number of applications every 
year, are currently being d dialed. French officials 
are keen to keep numbers limited in order to 
maintain high standards, though ever increasing 
applications — even with foe relatively high tui- 
tion fees — may make this difficult to achieve. 
French concerns have proven true so far as the 
English-department of foe university is con- 
* cemed; here numbers have risen exponentially, 
making standards difficult to maintain. In foe sec- 
tion's first year of operation, 340 students were 
admitted; the number doubled in foe second; and 
in the third, 1200 were enrolled. Hamdi Radwan, 
an economics professor who teaches in the Eng- 
lish section, articulates this concern. “The over- 
whelming number of students has caused a sig- 
nificant decrease in standards. When foe system 
started in 1992, a lower number of students gave 
us foe chance to monitor foe progress of each stu- 
dent individually. Now I am afraid we may end 
up with the same problems as the Arabic sec- 
tion.” 

Unlike die French, however, the English de- 
partment has no external source of finance, mak- 
ing it unusually dependent on student numbers 
and fees. Recent reductions in fees to LE700 will 
have a powerful effect on foe department’s over- 
all standards, according to foe vice-dean for Stu- 
dent Affairs and head of foe English Department, 
Dr Mphaxned Abdel -MeguicL “We can still man- 
age, but we will have to abandon our plan to ex- 
empt top students from paying fees and we will 
have to reduce foe number of students in the fu- 
ture,” be said. Radwan, similarly, thinks that low- 
er fees will have an adverse effect on foe de- 
partment's efficiency. “The department still 
needs a well -equipped library, computers and lan- 
guage labs,” Radwan said. “We also need more 
professors. So in order to maintain a high stan- 
dard of education, we have to think of increasing 
the fees.” 

Many students have expressed their dis- 
appointment foat the number of undergraduates 
in foe department is so high, though they still 
think foat the department will help them to find a 
better job once they finish their studies. Prospects 
for those enrolled in foe Arabic sections are not 
so rosy, however, where a certain amount of frus- 
tration at foe new developments has made itself 
felt. “We already face high rates of un- 
employment due to foe large numbers of gradu- 
ates," said Ahmed Yussef, a student in the third 
year of the Faculty of Commerce, Arabic de- 
partment “Now with the emergence of foe Eng- 
lish and French departments, we will have almost 
no chance to work, as most private companies 
look for language skills." And Naglaa Mohamed 
Farid, a third year student at foe Arabic section, 
believes foat foe relative affluence of the foreign 
language departments creates a social gap among 
students. This gap can be immediately detected 
upon entering the campus, she said. Both English 
and French sections enjoy new, cleaner auditor- 
iums. Arabic department undergraduates regret 
that “only the well-off receive a five-star educa- 
tion.” 


Equipped for success 


Shahlra Samy visits the English language department 
at Alexandria University’s Faculty of Commerce 
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Ghiuta Kandfl, a re cent university graduate, in- 
itially intended to enroll at the American Uni- 
versity in Cairo. However, she decided the 
En glish section at Alexandria University's Fa- 
culty of Commerce would help her “get a de- 
cent up-to-date education that would enhance 
my donees of getting a good job upon com- 
pletion of my graduate studies." 

Seeking foe chance for a better future seems 
to be the main reason why students decide u> 
join this department. Others are attracted by 
foe small numbers of students in the English 
section compared to the thousands crammed 
together in huge halls in the Arabic section of 
foe college. 

The class of 1995 was the first to graduate 
from die English language department at the 
Faculty of Commerce. Established in 1990, the 
concept behind foe department emerged while 
plans for foe improvement of graduate educa- 
tion in general were being discussed. At 
p re sent, foe English language department of- 
fers specialisation in accounting, business ad- 
mimstratioa and economics. 

“When we started applying new educational 
system s in foe Arabic departmpu, we thought 
of having a special section which would grant 


certificates equal to those granted by renowned 
foreign universities," explained Dr Ahmed 
Nour, dean of the Faculty of Commerce. 

Dr Essam Salem, president of Alexandria 
University, noted that the English language de- 
partment at foe Faculty of Commerce was foe 
only one of its kind in foe university. In the 
near future, he added, a French language de- 
partment will be established at foe Faculty of 
Law m cooperation with the French Cultural 
Centre and French universities. 

“We are very much aware of the need for 
foreign language graduates in the employment 
market I strongly advise students to improve 
their language skills — a weapon for a suc- 
cessful career," said Salem. 

Dr Abdel- Aziz Ajpmeya, professor of ec- 
onomics at the Faculty of Commerce, said, 
“We focus on accepting a very small number 
every year to provide them with foe best pos- 
sible service.” For foe past four years, only 
160 studems were enrolled for each section. 
This year, however, the number has increased 
to 300. But the feculty board warns foat too 
many students in foe section would seriously 
affect foe section's standards. 

He added that because of foe smal l number 


of students in foe English section lastyear, the 
faculty was able to offer summer training op- 
portunities at banks and brokerage companies 
to more students. 

Accor ding to Dean Nour, academic books 
are selected according to the best international 
standards. "Each professor is free to order foe 
best references in his field," he said, adding 
that this raises foe standard of education in the 
department. 

On the whole, the project seems to be suc- 
cessful and prosperous. With foe exception of 
a few drawbacks, the English language de- 
partment of foe Faculty of Commerce offers 
high quality education. After spending 4 years 
at the department, Kandil describes her ex- 
perience there as “good" and “improving". In 
her opinion, professors are growing more ac- 
customed to foe system, a fact reflected in the 
thoroughness of foeir work. 

“1 feel sure of myself when 1 am being inter- 
viewed for jobs. I have no problems ex- 
pressing myself in English using specialised 
terms. Interviewers are impressed,” says Kan- 
diL 

However, some negative aspects remain. 
Heba, a second-year student, would like to see 


coniptfc successfully 111 


extra time allocated for additional consultation 
with professors. “Not all professors are willing 
or have foe time to give extra attention to stu- 
dents”, says Heba, which means many would 
resort to private lessons, an eternal nightmare 
at the faculty. Kandil suggests more em phasis 
on computer skills, mentioning that foe current 
course is insufficient. 

Nour cited a lack of funds as an obstacle to 
funding members of foe staff to train abroad or 
inviting foreign professors to lecture in Egypt 
Both Nour and Agameya agree upon foe ne- 
cessity of proceeding cautiously with foe ex- 
pansion of foreign language departments in foe 
country's universities. “Otherwise, these mush- 
rooming departments will give a tod rep- 
utation to English language education in Egypt 
in general," warned Agameya. 

Finally, although they are in far better condi- 
tion than their fellow colleagues at tile Arabic 
department, all English language in- 

terviewed by ft tWeekfy looked forward to be- 
ing accommodated in “air-conditioned, nicely 
furnished lecture halls”. 1 

Edited by Fooad El-Gawttary 
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to Florida 


Efforts by an American ex-., 
hibition broker to arrange 
an American tour has 
come to a haft Omayma 
AbdeMLatif reports. 


The Ministry of Culture bas decided to 
block a planned exhibition of Egyptian 
artifects m the United States. 

Hie 72-item exhibition, entitled 
‘Splendors of Ancient Egypt* , yd 
inchidmg rare statues of Kbafre, 
builder. of the second Giza Pyramid, 


The meeting hall (above), a girl from theZaballin community, a sculptor at work on a relief, the entrance to the cathedral, and the altar of St Paul’s subterranean church * Photos: Sharif Sonbot 


A monastery and a 



A cavern cathedral forms the centrepiece of a magnificent monastery in a series of caves in the 
Moqattam Hills, shenne Nasr describes the unusual site and the history and legends surrounding it 


In the zaballin area of the Moqattam Hills, one of Cai- 
ro's poorest areas, lies die magnificent monastery of 
St Samaan. This monastery is no ancient monument 
— in fact it is a unique combination of the natural and 
the architectural. The urea of the monastery embraces 
several natural caves, four of which have been con- 
verted into churches. 

The main structure, the cathedral, is on a scale so 
huge as to be able to accommodate around 20,000 peo- 
ple. At the for end, on the ceiling before the large altar, 
is a huge, high-set relief of the Virgin Mary carrying 
the holy child. It is said to have been found, already 
carved, before the cathedral was excavated. “Almost a 
million tons of limestone were removed from inside 
the cave before the cathedral took its present form,” 
said the aptly-named Father Samaan, senior priest at 
the monastery. “Before the rubble was removed, we 
had to creep inside the cave on our knees to see the 
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Telephone numbers of 
EGYPT AIR offices in 
governorates: 


statue.** The carving was originally rough, he said, but 
after the cathedral was excavated, the carving was pol- 
ished. 

The massive cathedral comes to life every Thursday 
evening as congregations of thousands fill the massive 
auditorium, dominated by a relief carving on a huge 
rock, towering high above the people and depicting a 
scene from the Sermon on die Mount 
Also inside the monastery area is another rock-hewn 
church, St Mark's, a subterranean structure whose 
ground-level dome is decorated with colourful frescos 
of the crucifixion and resurrection. Above St Marie’s, 
approached by a stairway, is another part of this cave, 
now transformed into a giant meeting hall, adorned 
with life-size reliefs depicting die local miracle. St 
Paul's church is another underground cave, discovered 
by chance in 1986. While work was in progress on 
other areas of the site, a giant block ac- 
cidentally fell from a bulldozer. It plunged ' 
through a hole into a deep cave, supported 
by two col umns . Father Samaan said that 
the church was dedicated to St Paul be- 
cause its inner features resemble those of 
St Paul's Monastery on the Red Sea coast 
St Samaan is dedicated to a local saint, 
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who, by tradition, moved , the Moqattam Hills. The 
moving of the hills of the Moqattam have remained 
such a strong image in people’s minds that even a 
thousand years after the miracle, a monastery an the 
site is named after the miracle worker. 

Samoan's biography, as recorded in an ancient man- 
uscript in St Anthony's Monastery in the Red Sea 
area, relates how, in 97 9 AD, the Fatimid Caliph AI- 
Muezz Liddin Allah, a great enthusiast of religious de- 
bates, frequently gathered Christian and Jewish re- 
ligious leaders together in open discussion. The Jew- 
ish government minister, Jacob Hm Kalis, in an effort 
to cast doubt on the Christian, religion, quoted from the 
Bible, St Matthew's gospel: “If ye have faith as a 
grain of mustard seed, ye shall say unto this mountain, 
remove hence to yonder place; and it shall remove; 
and nothing shall be impossible unto you.” 

The caliph was naturally sceptical and was about to 
declare the Christian frith a fallacy when, the story 
goes, providence stepped in and produced Samaan. 
The humble shoemaker moved a hill from its previous 
location at the then Birket Al-Ffl (now Al-Hehniya 
Al-Gedida) to Moqattam, and fee Christians were 



the area, although 95 
per cent of the local 
community are 
Christians; then some 
17,000 thousand peo- 
ple^ now around 
25,000. Back titen, 
their homes were im- 
provised hovels. Lat- 
er some profior bous- 
ing was provided and 


Until the early 1970s, there was no proper churoh in 


a church built on a 1000 square metre area. 

Two of the church’s icons depict fee miracle of Mo- 
qattam. One shows how the rays of the sun filled the 
space beneath the hills as they moved; fee other de- 
picts Samaan as a middle-aged, bald, one-eyed man 
carrying a large jar on his back. . * 

“St Samaan is always portrayed this way, because he 
used to distribute water to the old and disabled even 
before his feme as a miracle worker' spread,” ex- 
plained Father Samaan. Some relics of St Samaan, and 
a broken jar, said to be one be carried, are now in 
pride of place in his cathedral, some 200 metres from 
the church, placed there in 1991 after their discovery 
in St Mary’s Church in Babylon Al-Daig in Old Cairo.. 


and an AKtenateti coflectkm, was 
earmarked for a three-year tour of five 
American stales, be ginning wife 
Florida, on 1 1 January. - 

The decision came only a few days 
after Dr Ne’mat Ahmed Fouad, who 
opposes tire policy of “sending 
Egypt’s invaluable heritage” on 
foreign trips, began legal action 
a ganwt fe e Ministr y of Culture and the 
Supreme Council of. Antiquities SCA 
to ban fee tour. - 

- like previous exhibitions organised 
in various parts of the world, this one 
came under fire from. Fouad, as well as 
other critics, on the grounds that 
priceless artifact? might be damaged 
or Replaced wah fekes during the tour. 

Fouad had .fee precedent of another 
legal victory against the Ministry of 
Culture on ter side, and was confident 
feat the court would take -ter side this 
time too. 

“We managed to stop the Tokyo 
exhibition two years ago, also by court 
aider,” she said. “Although the 
artifacts bad already been shipped 
abroad, we brought them bade to 
where they fiddly.” - 

News of the exlnbitian was leaked 
about two months ago, arousing fierce 
opposition not Only because of the 
prkxiessness "of fee exhibits* but also 
because it was organised by an 
esfefeffion broker. A source at the 5CA 
.to ) dAMhrmn Weekly that there had 
been differences between the Ministry 
«f Ctifiunfaiidfbe Aitericaa broker oh 


fee/issne of .safety jpiarantees and the 
amount of i ns uranc e fees, which fee 
ministry ***wiMh*1 et $200 million, 
although revenue ^was not expected to 
exceed S10 million. 

The .exlribitiba was fee first to be 


planned since tte court order blocking 
fee Tokyo fouri :Over the past two 
years, fee Ministry of. Culture has 
. turned down several requests to hold 
exhibitions in a number of foreign 
cities. But. last June, the mmistiy's 
exhibition committee approved five 
exhibitions, three in the Umbed States, 
'one m Britain and the -fifth in 
-.TbaihuuL . _ .. 

Before .fee Ministry of Oukure’t 
dedsioa .was announced, SCA 
Seqetny-General Dr Abdd-Hahm 
Nonreddin had said that fee exhibition 
Wild provide much-needed revenue 
for fee restoration of monuments and 
-fee excavation of new rites. 

“As long as these exhibitions stick to 
the rules set try the exhibition 
committee regarding insurance 
policies and financial revenue, they 
remain good promotion for Egypt,” lie 
said. 

However, the Ministry of Culture’s 
decision that tte treasures should 
remain in Egypt, modi to the relief of 
Fouad and her supporters, was taken 
on tte grounds of a “lack of safely 
guarantees wife fee American broker’'. 


Travellers in Egypt 


Egypt before Crimea 


Egypt was never seriously considered by Flor- 
ence Nightingale. Nor was marriage. She saw 
too many of her early Victorian contemporaries 
being led like Iambs to the slaughter and turned 
into docile baby machines. She wanted to be a 
nurse, an idea which gave her mother fee va- 
pours and elicited stony opposition from her en- 
tire well-to-do family. Why, a nurse was noth- 
ing but a coarse, drunken trollop. But she had 
made up her mind. All through her twenties 
Florence stifled her feelings and tried to behave 
like a dutiful daughter. She was bored to stu- 
pefaction by the domestic busywork of home, 
but never gave up on her secret agenda or gave 
in to fee idea of marriage, though she had sev- 
eral proposals. 

“Send her on the grand tour of Europe”, sug- 
gested her father. She went, and spent most of 
the time looking at workhouses and slums. 
“Have her presented at court!” suggested her 
mother. She was presented to fee young Queen 
Victoria, just a year older than herself But she 
wasn’t interested and withdrew into her private 
dr eams at home and became more neurotic than 


Egypt was never- part of Florence Nightingale’s plan, but it marked 
a turning point in her life, as Elizabeth Rodenbeck reveals 


ever. 


“Said her to Egypt!” they said in desperation 
in 1849, and to Egypt she came for five months 
in the company of a sympathetic older couple. 
And though inwardly she was still pondering 
fee call 'from God which she felt she must 
somehow answer, outwardly the very strange- 
ness and beauty of Egypt as seen from fee SS 
Parthenope* tte party’s dahabeya, the monu- 
ments, die sunsets, fee peaceful river, tte gold- 
en sands of Nubia were a potent tonic. She 
came laden wife learned books on Egyptology 
which she studied conscientiously, bat her 
keenest interest was reserved for tte people, fee 
state of their health and fear living conditions. 
She described them in voluminous letters home 
which were collected by her sister and later 
published in 1854. 

But she wasn't always serious. She had the 
usual fun, riding one of Cairo's 20,000 donkeys 
through streets “fragrant with oriental smells”. 

“You address your ass in fee tendezest terms, 
and in tte purest Arabic; you- adjure him by all 
the names of friendship to stop; but he under- 
stands no Arabic except his driver’s and on he 
goes frill trot, while you are making hairbreadth 


'scapes at every comer, yet receiving hardly a 
knock", Florence wrote cheerfully to her cou- 
sins. 

“After threading these streets for miles, we 
came out upon the square where stands the 
magnificent mosque of Sultan Hassan, and 
above it the Citadel, up which we wound- till 
we came to fee mosque built by Muhammad 
Aii and not yet finished, though in it lie his 
bones. It is of splendid size, but tawdrily orna- 
mented, and looks better now wife fee scaf- 
folding supporting those lofty domes, than ever 
it will do when decorated like Drury Lane. The 
obnoxious female [Le. herself] is still ad- 
mitted.” She rode out to fee pyramids and to the 
City of tte Dead, inhabited by “houseless wan- 
derers, ghouls and lepers”. 

The regime of the new Sultan Abbas, tte 
grandson of fee recently deceased Muhammad 
Ali, struck her as cruel. '“Abbas Pasha is so furi- 
ously Mahometan feat he has just dismissed all 
Christians from his service, all feat be could do 
without, besides 900 Coptic 'scribes who are fal- 
len into fee lowest poverty thereby” She was' 
appalled by fee wretchedness of fee people; 
“Ob! If one could either forget, dr believe, that 
fee people here were one's fellow c rea t ur es, 
what a country this would be!” 

The party hired, a conventional dahabeya fix- 
30 pounds a month, and Florence made 'a fine 
appliqued flag. On their trip up the Nile she ’ 
took tte. opportunity to explore tte villages; 
along fee banks and see bow fee people lived. 
They call me ‘the wild ass of tte wilderness 
snuffing up fee wind'”, she wrote. . 

Egyptian impressions stayed long in her man- 
ray. Thirty years later, in 1879, die described • 
“the glorious light of an Egyptian sunset;, 
where all glows with colour, not like that of 
birds and flowers, but like transparent emeralds 
and sapphires and rubies and amethysts-, .fee 
herds wandering their way home on the plain of 
Tbebes by fee colossal pair of sitting statues, 
followed by the stately .woman in -her one 
draped garment, plying her distaff a naked,/. 


lovely little brown child riding on her shoulder, 
and another on a buffalo.” 

In spite of the. glory of the monuments, fee 
scenery and fee sunsets, Florence continued to 
react wife shock and horror to the misery and 
squalor of the people: At Qena fee deplored tte - 



degeneration of fee monks “whose very religion 
bas become an abomination.” Christmas was 
spent at Luxor and Florence remarked that “tte 
ups in the temple were each full of calves, tur- 
keys, tens, goats, camels together wife their 
men and women, ^oue cannot conceive bow 
even Moses could set about his weak of re- 
generation here.” 

-On 6 January 1850, the Parthenope reacted 
Elephantine Island near Aswan; “a tmnht^d lair 
of a horde of savages”. To Florence, Aswan 
was a godforsaken place, a “wilderness 
of mounds”. She saw Ethiopian slave 
girls Sold by their' parents for a hand- 
kerchief or a little oox. On their return 
trip from Abo Simbcl fee noted feat 
200 workers at the sugar factory at How 
were paid fee equivalent of a penny sod 
three farthings a day. At Assrut tfae par- 
ty took needles- and. pins as a gift to 
Mnstafe tte cook|s wives, but Florence 
was shocked again; “Polygamy strikes 
at tte root of everything in women... 
.she is not a wife, fee is not a mother.” 

By mid-March they were back in Giza 
and soon took fee steamer to Alex- 
andria. Before sailing for Europe, Flor- 
ence' spent some days wife tte mis- . 
nonaries of St Vincent de PanL Their 
h um ani tarian efforts on behalf of down- 
trodden people inspired her wife ad- 
miration and affection. Here was a way 
of life feat fee could understand. Was 
this what God had been telling her to 
do? 

Though Florence’s trip to Egypt was 
conventional and relatively uneventful, 
it nevertheless marked a turning point in 
ter fife. On the way home she spent a 
few days in Germany at one of fee only 
training schools for nurses then in ex- 
istence. She had never been so happy. 

whe n *8** 3°* borne, opposition 
evaporated and fee was finally allowed 
to tram as a muse. 


Florence Nightingale 


fetter extracts from Florence Nisfet- 
mgale s Letters from Egypt A Journey 

“oSl 1 ^ ^ 9 - 1850 - republished p i 
1 987 by W aderfeld &. Nicolson - 
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Date 


Croup H 
Blocm fonirln 

Croup C 
Durban 

(/roup O 
P. U|U>b*th 

13.I.M 

South Africa/ 
Cameroon 




14.1.96 


Zambia / 
Afecrlo 



15.1.96 

Hgvpt/ 

Angola 

Sierra Lvono/ 



16. 1.96 



Gabon/ 

Llhvria . 

Tunisia/ 

Nloaamblqua 

17.1.96 

kfclS'l' 

REST 


RKST 

18.1 .96 

Camoroon/ 

KRyp* 

Algeria/ 

Sierra Leone 



19.1.96 



Zaln-/ 

Cabun 

OBSBE 

20.1-96 

Angola/ 
South Africa 

Zambia 



21.1.96 



Llberln/to 
be nn- 
bouced 

Mouamblquo/ 
Cflte D’Ivoire 

22/23. 

1.96 

HKST 

KKS 


REST 


EBypl/ 
Sou«r Africa 

Selrru Leone/ 
Zambia 

Angola/ 

Camerooi 

Burkina Faw/ 
Algeria 

25. 1.96 

Uboria/6alr -c 

Moimmblquc/ 

Cbann 


Tunisia/ 
CAte D'Ivoire 

26.1.96 

fUCS'l' 

KICS'I' 


RKST 

27.1.96 

W1JNJMISK A/ 
SECOND tS 

WIMNER B/ 
SKCONDA 



\ 




WINN ft£K D/ 
SECOND C 

29.1.96 

REST 

| 

REST 

REST 

ED 

WlnJ'bourj/ 
Win- p, ■£■!«- 

abeth 


Win. 
Uloem/ 
Win- Dur- 
ban 


1/2.2.96 

fUtST 

K KST 

KESf 

REST 

3-2-96 

Semi-final 




3-2.96 

FINAL 





Africa gears up 
for ACN cup 


The 20th African Cup of Na- 
tions soccer tournament is 
set to begin in Jo- 
hannesburg’s FNB Stadium. 
Eric Asomugha profiles the 
teams and the event 


Some 
succor 
for 


Saieh be nimble, Saleh be quick, 
Saleh could not avoid Ians hurl- 
ing bricks. Amira Ibrahim offers 
some insights into the status of 
Egypt's national soccer team as 
it departs for South Africa 


In what will prove to be the biggest continental 
sports tournament since the 1995 All Africa Games 
in Zimbabwe, soccer teams from 16 African coun- 
tries will converge on South Africa on 13 January 
for fee 20th African Cup of Nations (ACN). Almost 
one year ago, 43 teams entered the ACN's pre- 
liminaries, and out of the pack. 14 rose to the top to 
secure a place in the championship. The race to the 
top, however, is far from over. For three weeks 
igthese-14 teams, along- with- South Africa which was 
’guaranteed a place since it is hosting the competi- 
tion, will be divided into four groups and will tattle 
ft out in a series of matches to see who emerges as 
the cup holder for this year. 

Along with traditional competitors and favourites 
such as Egypt, Ghana, Cameroon and C6te d'Ivoire, 
it will also include several newcomers (ike South 
Africa, Liberia and Angola. Nigeria, a long-time 
competitor will not be participating for political rea- 
sons. and. at time of press, it was not clear whether 
Guinea will take its place. 

What will add to the pace and intensity of the 
matches is the participation of various key African 
soccer players who play on the professional circuit 
in South America and Europe, like Geoige Weah of 
AC Milan, Anthony Yeboah of Leeds United and 
Oman Biyick of Mexico’s Club America. Other 
young up-starts hope to use the tournament as a 
means of catching the eye of professional scouts 
itching to discover another Pele, who, incidentally, 
will be in attendance. 


The 16 finalists 
for South Africa ’96 
Group A 

South Africa 

As the host country. South Africa qualified auto- 
matically, no doubt a pleasing turn of events for 
the country which has. never participated in this 
championship before. And, if national team coach 
Clive Barker has anything to do with it. South Af- 
rica could walk away with the cup and. a big smile 
on the faces of the team members and President 
Nelson Mandela. This, however may be little more 
than a pipe dream as the young team has the abil- 
ity but may not have the experience to defeat the 

AVr players: Doctor Khumalo. Phil Aiasinga. John' 
Mosheu. 

Egypt 

Known as the Pharaohs, the Egyptian national team 
is the Group A favourite and champion in 1957, 
1959 and 1986 ACN competitions. While many of 
the team's previous performances were less than 
promising, a strong finish in the AJL Africa Games, 
and a pep session with team coach Ruud Krol wall 
help them begin the matches with a clean slate and a 

Ifaypknws: Ahmed A 'ass. Magdi Tolba, Hadi Kha- 
shaba. 

Camei-oort 

If internal squabbles over money are resolved am- 
icably. the 1984 and 1988 champions will be able to 


put up some strong competition, and at the least, 
make up for their poor performance in the 1994 
World Cup. However, a great deal depends on their 
opening match wife South Africa. 

Key players: Omam Biyick. Alphonse TchamL 

Angola 

Although new to the ACN, Angola should not be 
counted out until the. fat lady has sung. As Group 6 
winners in fee qualifiers, Angola packs enough pow- 
er to cause Some' upsets ' and squeeze past other 
teams while other Group A contenders kick the 
stuffing out of each other. 

Key ' players: Fabrice Akwa. Paulo Ahes. 

Group B 

Zambia 

Following a plane crash which killed most of the 
Zambian team's players in 1994, they went on to be- 
come runners-up in fee ACN. And, while recent per- 
formances may be unstable, Zambia could still make 
it into the final four. 

Key players : Kalusha Bwaha. Kenneth Malitoli. 

Algeria 

Along wife Zambia, Algeria is a Group B favourite, 
a standing complemented by their 1990 ACN vic- 
tory. For coach Aii Fergani and his team, it has been 
a tough year, spotted with terrorism, but they still 
made it through fee Group 4 qualifiers behind 
Egypt 

Key players: Kaci Said. Abdel-Hafidh TasfaouL 

Burkina Faso 

This is fee team's second shot at the cup, and no 
doubt, they hope to fane better than they did in their 
1978 debut where they were knocked out in fee first 
round. They have, in their favour, fee fact feat they 
were the surprise winners in the Group 7 qualifiers, 
where they defeated C6te d’Ivoire and Morocco. 

Key players: Abou Quattara. Ousmane Sanou. 

Sierra Leone 

The burden of proof lies heavily on the shoulders of 
coach Roger Palmgren as he leads his team into its 
second ACN competition. Short of last place, any 
finish this year will probably be better than last year 
where they were not placed in the rankings. But to 
save some face and a few goals, they will have to 
contend wife Zambia and Algeria, two top contend- 
ers. The key to their pseudo success may be this 
year’s team made up of a mix of professionals and 
local players. This mixed team may be shaken, but 
not stirred. 

Key players: Mohamed Kalton. Ibrahim Koroma 


Group C 

Nigeria 

Tournament favourites and champions in 1980 and 
1994, Nigeria’s last minuite decision to boycott the 
competition has elicited mixed reactions worldwide. 
Guinea may take its place. 

Zaire 

Champions in 1968 and 1974. and wife Nigeria out 
of fee way, Zaire’s shot at winning fee Group C 


competition looks even better. As fee winners of the 
Group 1 qualifications, Zaire is aiming for nothing 
less than being in die top two. But, best intentions 
often fall short of reality, and Zaire's German- 
Turkish coach, Sygi Wander and team captain Jean- 
Claude Kabeya will have to put their money where 
their mouths are to succeed. Otherwise, they may 
find that they are eating humble pie. A second round 
berth is assured. 

Key players: Jean-Claude Kabeya. Bunene Ngad- 
uane. 

Gabon 

Another second-timer which, like Sierra Leone, did 
not place in the first appearance in the ACN, Gab- 
on's coach, Alain de Costa Soares is counting on a 
strong defensive game to lead the team to victory. 
Second round berth is a difficult task. The team first 
participated in the competition in 1994. 

Key players: Pierre Aubame, Guy Roger Nzamba 

Liberia 

Newcomer Liberia finished second ahead of Senegal 
in Group 2 qualifications. Much attention is on 
George Weah, but coach Wilfred Lardner has bal- 
anced the team wife more than 13 professionals in 
Europe. Pigeon-holed wife Zaire, Liberia's chance at 
making it into fee second round is slim but not to be 
ruled out Key plovers: George Weah. Christopher 
Wreh. 


Group D 

Ghana 

Second tournament favourites and champions in 
1963, 1965, 1978 and 1982, Ghana parades a mix- 
ture of die-hard old stars and youths from fee reign- 
ing World Youth Cup champions. 

Key players: Abedi Pele. Anthony Yeboah. 

Cdte d’Ivoire 

The 1992 champions, fee Elephants are Ghana's 
arch-rivals. Their clashes have never been easy, 
and a repeat of fee scenario where they crushed 
Ghana in 1994 will be fee Elephants' primary tusk 
(excuse the pun). Like Ghana, Cote d'Ivoire's suc- 
cess will depend much on its placing in Group D. 
Key players: Abdoulaye Traore. Aka Kouame. 

Tunisia 

The enormous task of rebuilding Tunisia's soccer 
programme after the 1994 Cup disaster has been 
coach Henri Kazpemk’s main objective. How suc- 
cessful his efforts nave been will be determined 
dining this competition. Tunisia topped fee lists in 
fee Group 2 qualifiers. 

Key players: Shukri El-Ouaer. Mo u rad Chebbi. 

Mozambique 

Putting aside long years of civil war, Mozambique 
emerged as a surprise qualifier ahead of Guinea 
and Mali in the Group 6 qualifiers to win the 
chance of competing in the ACN for fee second 
time. The team’s first shot at the cup came in 
1986. Despite its efforts, the prognosis is not good 
given the calibre of the other Group D teams. 

Key players: Chiqidnho Conde. George Fer- 
nandez. 


Although Egypt's national soccer team came 
at the top of its group in the African Cup of 
Nations (ACN) qualifiers, critics and fans re- 
main sceptical about the team's expected per- 
formance in South Africa. 

The reason behind this pessimism, critics 
maintain, is feat the overall level of Egyptian 
soccer, as reflected by the top three teams, 
Ahli, Zamalek and Ismailia, is nothing to 
write home about These three teams walked 
away from the last three Arab and African 
competition wife nothing to show for their ef- 
forts except a bruised ego. 

But, the roots of the issue go back much 
further. Over the last two years, fee Egyptian 
national team has fallen victim to a number of 
unsettling turns of events which included the 
replacement of five technical staffs. During 
the qualifying rounds for fee ACN, the coach- 
ing staff was replaced twice. 

The first blow to fee team came wife the 
defection of its Dutch coach, Nol de Ruiter, 
who fled from Tunisia two days before Egypt 
played the Algerian national team. While 
Egypt lost the match 1-0, de Ruiter offered a 
hasty explanation that be was frightened off 
by the wave of terrorism in Algeria. 

Later, upon his return to Holland, fee flee- 
ing Dutchman explained feat the real reason 
behind his sudden departure was a belief that 
Egyptian soccer would not progress so long 
as soccer officials continue to intervene in 
every facet of the game. Describing Egyptian 
soccer officials as being “short-sighted”. 
‘They are more concerned about fee goal- 
keeper, Shobeir, than they are about pre- 
paring the national team for the ACN,” a 
Dutch newspaper quoted Ruiter as saying. 

Ruiter went on to criticise the Egyptian 
press, claiming it had helped lead to public 
hostility against him whenever the team lost a 
game, including friendly matches. His has not 
been alone in voicing these complaints. Every 
foreign coach who has worked wife the team 
has made similar assertions. 

In an attempt to smooth over rough waters, 
fee Egyptian Football Federation (EFF), ap- 
pointed Rioter's assistant, Mohsen Saleh, as 
managing coach. 

Saleh led the team to the ACN finals in Jo- 
hannesburg, but at a price where he excluded 
and alienated many of fee team's leading 
players. 

Fans, however, wary of having an Egyptian 
bead coach, were not satisfied. Disgruntled, a 
number of fans took it upon themselves to 
stone Saleh on the field, and a number of 
peeved players broke into his bouse and as- 
saulted him. For better, or for worse, fee EFF 
remained steadfast in its decision to have Sa- 
leh coach the team — that is until the second 
string national team went off to Zimbabwe 
for fee 1995 All Africa Gaines and brought 
home fee gold. 

At this point, Ruud Krol, another Dutchman 
who had beat coaching fee Olympic team, re- 


placed Saleh. The Egyptian coach, battered and 
bruised, accepted his old position wife a sigh of 
relief. This move came two* months before fee 
ACN was set to start, and critics, again, were 
critical Many wondered if a change so late in 
fee game was the most prudent move. Others 
were concerned about whether Krol and Saleh 
would be able to cooperate, or if professional ri- 
valry would overshadow all bther efforts. 

These critics did not have to wonder for long. 
Ten days before fee ACN was scheduled to kick 
off, Saleh resigned his post as assistant coach, 
accusing Krol of neglecting him and usurping 
too much power. He added feat Krol was unfit 
as a coach and that bis 4-4-2 game strategy was 
ineffective for the Egyptian team. 

Saleh may indeed have been sincere in his crit- 
icism, or be may have been trying to save bis 
skin in case Egypt lost badly' in South Africa. In 
either case, it didn't make much difference. Af- 
ter the team was defeated 2-1 by Ghana in a 
friendly match about one week ago, he was 
again stoned Lightening may not strike twice in 
the same spot, but stones seem to have a way of 
finding their mark. 

Harassing and assaulting! Saleh, aside, the 
team, prior to its departure, faced other chal- 
lenges. To the amazement of all who cared, it 
was revealed that there would be no pro- 
fessionals playing for the team in fee ACN. In 
fact, wife the exception of Hani Ramzi, a free 
agent who plays for Switzerland’s New Shuttle 
Club, the national team does not have any pro- 
fessional players on its rosters, at all. 

While in fee past, the national team had been 
comprised of Ahli and Zamalek players, the new 
team includes only nine players from these two 
clubs. Most of fee rest are yqung up-and-comers 
drawn from fee ranks of Krai’s Olympic team. 
This amounts to a classic case of sibling rivalry 
where the older players feel neglected in favour 
of the new players. 

In addition, over the last few days, Krol has 
replaced six players for reasons of physical fit- 
ness, or lack thereof. “This could be a major 
stumbling block that can ruin our chances in 
South Africa,” said Krol, explaining his move. 
For the last three weeks, he has introduced a 
three- times-a-day training regiment which has 
fee older players grumbling ami bumbling. 

This, however, may all be in vain given feat the 
team, with the exception of three friendly match- 
es played at home against Tunisia, Ghana and 
AC Roma, has had no international exposure. 

“No national team in the world,” complained 
Krol, “can participate successfully in such a big 
competition (ACN) with only local preparation.” 

Maybe not, but the difference between a win- 
ning team and a losing ream is the ability to do 
the best with what is available. Krol, is em- 
broiled in a contract dispute with the EFF as a 
result of fee loss to Ghana. He has signed, but 
fee EFF is still delaying. 

Krol has yet to offer guarantees on the out- 
come of the ACN — perhaps a wise choice giv- 
en the accuracy of stone-hurling fans. 


Hand to handball combat 

Fate and a couple of bad plays forced the Egyptian handball team to accept second place in the In- 
ternational Handball Tournament Inas Mazhar reports from Spain's Cuidad Real 
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way on a silver platter. 

“It would have been difficult to win any match 
playing fee way we were,” said Assem El- 
Saadanyi. Egypt’s coach. “The Norwegians 
were not better than us, it is just that we played 
poorly. They benefited from our errors.” 

Alter a little R&R, fee Egyptians came back 
fee second day, recharged, full of confidence 
and swearing bloody vengeance. Taking on an- 
other Scandinavian team, Denmark, Egypt made 
up. for fee previous day’s defeat by pulling 
ahead of the Danes, 31-29. 

“We played a lot better in this match and de- 
served to win,” explained El-Saadani. 


With a record of 1-1, fee final day of comp 
turn would determine just where Egypt sm 
And, after a hard-fought match, Egypt su 
right behind Spain in second place. 

Although fee Egyptian team took fee lead 
the first half, fee Spanish team, perhaps 
calling fee old conquistador days, came back 
even the sane 13-13. Then, recalling that I] 
an unlucky number, they pulled ahead to 1< 
22-15 by the 20th minute of the second half, 
this time, Egypt realised that it was behind 1 
drove bard to score two additional goals. 

But wife 10 minutes to go until the end of 
game, El-Saadani changed the strategy by pre 


Edited bylnas Mazhar 


ing on die counter-attacks and defence. The 
gamble worked, and allowed fee team to score 
10 goals in eight minutes. It was, however, not 
enough to close fee gap. Wife four goals of their 
own, fee Spanish team took the gold wife a 26- 
25 victory. 

Trailing behind Egypt was Norway which 
came in third and Denmark in fourth. Spain's 
Raul Gonzales was named best player and 
Egypt's Ayman Salah, best goalie. 

Following the tournament in Spain, the Egyp- 
tian team traveled to Sweden chi Monday to 
compete in fee 1996 World Cup. For five days, 
fee world's eight best teams will go head-to- 
head for fee gold. 
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Mohamed Khan: 

Human 

elements 

His camera stands there, In the middle of the street, in 
the middle of the day, as the crowd ebbs and swirls. 
He watches people, and people watch right back 


By the late 1970a and early ’80s, the 
Egyptian film industry was undergoing a 
sharp tom which was to result, by the 
mid-'80s, in the emergence of a totally 
new genre, obscure to Egyptian audiences 
and critics alike: the misleadingly named 

waq ‘iyya gadida (neo-realism). 

Characteristic of this genre was the 
choice of characters, events, settings, and 
even actors unfamiliar to the heavily star- 
oriented industry. The tone was mel- 
ancholy, the rhythm deceptively monot- 
onous: protagonists were depicted in real 
life situations, and audiences watched, be- 
wildered, as they struggled through. 
Whatever the order of ranking, Mohamed 
Khan was undoubtedly instrumental in 
the birth and continuity of the genre. 

Brought up in Egypt. Khan has been an 
earnest film viewer since his early teens. 
At the age of 18, be went to England, pur- 
portedly to fulfil his family’s expecta- 
tions, set on his engineering studies. His 
fascination with film was only to deepen, 
however; for a film buff, he bad the best 
seats in die house. 

Dining the early '60s, says Khan, “Lon- 
don was tike a European cultural centre: 
fashion, music — the Beatles — ait and 
film. There were films from all over the 
world; more than any other city in Eli- 
rope. 

During his A-tevel courses, Khan found 
out about the British Film School, where 
he soon began to attend an evening course 
in film technique. Mornings, be worked as 
a clerk in a trade indemnity company. 
Then cinematographer Said Shirni, 
Khan’s childhood friend, wrote to him 
that die General Egyptian Company for 
Cinema, headed by prominent director Sa- 
lah Abu Seif, was scouting out new talent 
Hopeful, Khan came to Egypt and met 
Abu Seif, who asked him what he would 
like to do. Khan, embarrassed to tell the 
great Abu Seif that he also wanted to di- 
rect answered: “Script writing”. Asked to 
submit a sample of Ins writing, Khan bad 
a script ready in three months. Called Fa- 
ragh (“Emptiness"), it was submitted to 
the Reading and Script Department 'The 
members of the committee evaluated my 
script, approved it and the company 
bought it I was also asked to join the de- 
partment” says Khan. But a year later be 
discovered he was “not really doing any- 
thing except reading some scripts from 
time to time. I. reached a dead end, so 1 
took the risk of resigning and went to 
Lebanon." 

Again, Khan found himself in the front 
row: Lebanon was spearheading the Arab 
film industry during the mid-’60s, and 
Khan spent two years living what he re- 
members as “a young man’s adventure”. 
He looked for any job in film. He was sec- 
ond assistant director in three films and 
first assistant in another but “all four were 
mediocre.'’ So it was back to England in 
1966 for another six years, a journey 
which he describes as “die dark period”. 
Khan ended up in a biscuit factory, in a 
laundry, mini-cabbing: “I would take any 
job, even a manual one in the evening, as 
long as I could attend the press film 
screenings during the day,” he says. He 
began to doubt whether tie would ever be 
able to return to film- making. After all, 
his only films so for were short projects, 
on 8mm and 16mm. 

Three years later be started a publishing 
company. He wrote and published An In- 
troduction To Egyptian Cinema in 1969 
— the only book on the subject in English 
to date — and edited An Outline of Czech- 
oslovak Cinema. 

The end of the dark period saw the birth 
of his first 35mm short film. Watermelon: 
nine-minutes in black-and-white shot dur- 
ing a holiday in Egypt Back in England, 
he opened a jeans store, got married and 
had his first son. His encounter in 1977 
with prominent editor Nadia Cboukry, 
who eventually edited all his films, was to 
have a major impact “She wondered what 
I was doing with all my invest in film 


and encouraged me to return to Egypt and 
produce a movie,” Khan says. And so he 
did. Fayez Ghali scripted Barbel Shams 

(“ Shams 's Blow”), arid superstar Nour EI- 
Sherif was approached to play foe leading 
role. Tie liked the script and offered to 
produce it, so I jumped at the idea because 
I lacked production experience,” says 


The film was a success at the box office. 
Because it was an action film, T could 
easily have been pigeonholed. The entire 
industry thought of me as an action di- 
rector. I became the black sheep of the in- 
dustry because 7 kept refusing scripts. 1 
still didn't know what type of film I pre- 
ferred making, and it took me three films 
to discover that," he says. Misunderstood, 
he was accused of vanity — an accusation 
flung at him until today. “Any kind of in- 
dependence generates this kind of accusa- 
tion; but eventually they realised that I'd 
be bringing my own topics.” Khan 
brought “package deals”: he would choose 
the scriptwriter, actors, then look for a 
producer. T was the one to decide," he 
states. 

Khan has very rigid opinions of those 
involved in the film industry. “Real pro- 
ducers, if there are any, are very rare. In- 
stead, we have finances who only care 
about profit; the producer-director re- 
lationship in the artistic sense does not ex- 
ist We lack producers who think of the 
subject, visualise locations and suitable 
actors. Although money-based conflicts 
did occur, they couldn’t boycott me since 
all my films were profitable,” says Khan. 
Four of his feature films were produced 
by major actors; he produced or co- 
produced another four himself 

In the beginning Khan collaborated with 
Said -Shimi, who had a simitar background 
and similar dreams. Khan is matter-of-fact 
about tiie way foe relationship evolved. 
“As we grew up we went our separate 
ways. I think of a photography director the 
same way 1 think of an actor. Although 
every photography director feels (and it is 
his right) that he can shoot any type of 
film, I don’t feel foe same. Team work in 
film is not necessarily a marriage; it's ex- 
actly like casting to me. The same applies 
to writers: one writer can script a par- 
ticular film better than another writer. But 
the most mature writer 1 know is Assem 
Tawfiq. I love his writing. It's like a wise 
man writing,” Khan says. 

Khan’s collaboration with Beshir El-Dik 
“opened a lot of doors, matte us discover 
tiie possibility of a different kind of cin- 
ema," he says. Most of tiie ideas were 
Khan’s, but what particularly interested 
him was El-Dik’s descriptive style. “His 
works seemed more luce novels than 
scripts,” he says. 

Khan has managed to preserve his genre 
and refuse typically commercial films. To 
him it is a simple equation: “Suppose my 
audience is around five million and the to- 
tal Arab film audience is 90 million. I’m 
satisfied. Otherwise I would have to make 
different movies altogether... I wouldn’t 
like that." 

It is his human approach towards people 
and situations, devoid of excessive melo- 
drama or force, and foe subtly melancholic 
or humourous touches in the portrayal of 
his characters, that account for his films ’ 
outstanding quality. T wish I could make 
a ‘human’ film, where the charactera arc 
see-through, understood, wi thin their cul- 
tural- and human dil emmas . Bringing such 
characters on screen with my own film 
language is a dream I hope will come true. 
This is foe exciting thing about film. I 
think all the gimmicks of technology and 
special effects are going banknipL In the 
end people will return to the simple form, 
the human element.” he says. 

“My emphasis is never on the structure 
or development of the plot; it is always on 
the characters — an emphasis which is not 
very common here,” he explains. This is 
why critics and audiences alike consistent- 
ly wonder where foe storyline is. Khan’s 
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Filmography- 

Parbet Shams -J; 

(Shams’ Blow) 1978 

JU-RagMu* 

(Desire) 1979 

At-Thar 

(Vengeance) 1 980 ; 

War Ala AbTariq 

(Bird on the Road) 1 981 

Maw*ed Aha Al-Aaha* 

(Dinner Date) 1981 

Noars Amab 
(Haifa MAfipn) 1982 

AFHanif 

(Street Player) 1983 £ 

KharagWa Lam Ya*od ' ■ 

(Missing Person) 1984 

Mesfnvar Omar 

(Omar's Journey) 1986 

VhvdMMowaten 

(Return of a Citizen) 1986' 

YoussafWa Zeinab 
(Youssef and Zeinab) 1986 

Zawgat Ragol Moham 

(Wife of an Important Mari) 

1987 ’ 

AUam Hahd Wa 
Kamilla'. 

(Dreams of Hind 
end Camellia) 1988 % 

Supermarket 1989 

FarunAUMadtom, - • - 

(CttyKnight)i99Q X 

Al-Ghartfana r 
(The Drowned Woman) 

1992 

Mfefer Kasai* 1993 

Yom HarBoddao 

(AVetyHot Day) 1994 ^ 


answer “I’m more interested in the char- 
acter of the human being. I talk about peo- 
ple." 

And indeed he does. The screen pul- 
sates with life: people appear to be going 
about fogir daily routines — eating and 
drinking; using public transportation; 
dealing money, lending, borrowing, de- 
positing, cashing, buying, selling, bribing. 
A familiarity builds up between people, 
between those watching and those on the 
screen. Their expressions and gestures al- 
low foe viewer to empathise with their 
hidden fears, anxieties, worries, depriva- 
tions and inner conflicts. The glamour 
that costumes and make-up give to stars 
in most films is replaced by emotions, at- 
titudes, expressions and actions. Char- 
ismatic presence on screen is not the 
name of the game here. As a matter of 
feet, most climatic and conclusive scenes 
have relied on silent, composed, but high- 
ly expressive feces. 

After working with Khan, most actors 


claim to have discovered radically mew; 
approaches and dimensions to die char: 
actors they play. Superstar Add Imam 
worked in a shoe factory in Al-Harrif 
(Street Player); Ahmed Zaki was a home- 
less car attendant in Mister Karate. 

Which brings us to another gripe 
against Khan’s films: they expose life in 
the gritty, real parts of Egypt Well, sor- 
ry, Khan never shoots in built sets. His 
locations are streets, alleyways, squares, . 
five-star hotels.,: “The location has to go . 
with the characters. By shooting Dreams 
of Hind And Camellia in Heliopolis, 
winch -is not as poor as foe characters 
[two maids] would have called foe I 
didn’t go to foe extreme at alL But I still 
received criticism. It's just over- 
sensitivity from their side," explains 
Khan. Veteran assistant m rn wr aman Is- 
mail El~Sos explains that Khan’s camera 
stands smack in foe centre of crowded 
streets — no apologies, no attempts at 
discreet dissimulation — unlike other di- 


rectors of bis genre! who prefer to conceal 
it “He is one director not afraid of ex- 
posing his camera. in zmdday;inspite of- 
that, hardy any of his shots are disturbed 
by foe crowds," says El-Sos. ■ 

Khan’s films often, tackle women's 
position in society, their ambitions for 
improvement and foe brick wall of ire-', 
ality they always come up against His 
women are often 

and delicate, coupled with cruel, pos- 
sessive and aggressiye . spouses who 
treat them as inferior , physical posses- 
sions. The conflict erupts whim the' 
dream knight appears, seeking a. union 
with foe often married-woman, a victim 
of tradition and prisoner of society (Der 
sire. Bird on the Road, Dinner Date, 
Wife of an Important Alan, Dreams of 
Hind and Camellia, . The Drowned 
Woman),-’- 

Economic conditions also play, a central 
mile: money, in Khan’s films, translates 
into pleasure and assistance to the needy. 




fey Madame Sosostris 


*0 Jusr as I was beginning to get the 
feeling that the party season had come 
to a temporary end, lo and beboldl an 
invitation to what’s bound to be the 
best party of them all landed on my 
doorstep and sent my stoking heart 
soaring once more. Today, the whole 
Al-Ahram family is celebrating the 
birthday of chairman of foe board, head 
of the press syndicate, Al-Ahram ' s ed- 
itor-in-chief and father figure to us all 
Ibrahim Nafie. I always look forward 
to this day, dears, especially because 
Nafie always expresses his gratitude 
and love for us on tins special occasion 
in his own way by turning the tables 
and giving out gifts to his loyal and 
loving friends. 

♦ So far this month, the music has 

been my life-force. Never, for all the Clockwise 

world, dears, would I have missed a from top left: 

great jazz performance by Yebya Kha- Ibrahim Nafie; 

lfl and a brilliant piano recital by Mon- Breytenbach, De Goede and Ncnbe; 

sUra Eissa at the Opera House, and flirtatious fashion by Attar; 

Ahmed Sidbi’s marvellous operetta, A transport Rizqallah style 
Night From One Thousand And One 
Nights at Al-Gomhouriya theatre. Start- 



ing foe year an a serene and harmonious note, on 
foe fifth Moos hint treated us to the works of G&- 
mal Abdd-Rahim, Tchaikowsky and Sibelius. A 
couple of days later, Yebya did his groovy staff in 
an extra special concert of the great works of tiie 
-legendary Duke Ellington and John Coltrane 
with American saxophonist Chet Passardla, Irish 


bass player John McCullough, Utah Radwaa on 
guitar, Amr EI-Bahrawi on piano and Aknun El- 
Sharkawi skillfully mastering the keyboard. So, 
with all that out of foe way, I now have until tiie 
end of foe month to attend Ahmed's operetta, star- 
ring actor Yebya El-Fakharani, ringers Aagtan 
and All El-Haggar, and directed by SeDm Sehab, 


as many more times as I want 

♦ 1 always look for every opportunity to bring me 
closer to tire region where I spent so many years, 
and which will always stay close to my heart 2 may 
never have had a form in Africa, dears, but I did 
have the pleasure of meeting two distinguished 


guests from' South 
Africa recently. Pro- 
fessor Wfflie Brey- 
tenbacb and Doctor 
Patytek Ncube were 
the dynamic guest 
speakers at a lecture 
Organised by ’ the 
South African Em- 
bassy, under theaus- 
ices of Ambassador 
ustus De Goed^ 
wife foe rim of in- 
forming Egyptians 
of the development s 
and changes within 
South Africa. En- 
lightening and stim- 
ulating, dears. 


00. The Weekly's ■ 
very own Rauda 
Shaath is at this 
.very : moment in 
Switzerland, roam- 
ing : tiie hills: in a 
frilly petticoat- and. 
warbling away. The 


spectacular photographs published in the' Weekly 
over foe past few years. Some of her best work, I 
’ believe, included foe photographs published on this 
very page, in the Profile section. When Rands was 
awarded the six-month scholarship to Switzerland 
by Pro Hetvafia, she derided to contiiute laking por- 
traits- of prominent Egyptian pe rsonalitie s, and, as 
you read tins, an exhibition eim'tied "“Profiles: Pbo- 




but it is also a basic prerequisite for foe 
stability of emotions. So tiie poor have pet-, 
ty jobs, or steal, the rich are burdened by 
debts m their twisted businesses, while tiie 
middle class is exploifodby both rich and 
poor {Return of a Ciuzen, Youssef and Zei- 
nab, Dreams of Hind and Camellia, Super- 
market, City Ktugfa. A Very Hat Dav). \ 

Khan is reticent on this point. don’t 
like to read info my film s. I just like to 
make them and give them a life of their 
owe- I’m a completely, non-political per- 
. son. -If I have any political elements they 
come from tiie surroundings of my char- 
acters.” 

Film makers of -the younger generation 
think that watching a Khan picture is like 
reading poetry, wnile viewexs say it is - 
morelikea window to real life. For Khan, . 
he “would be satisfied just to be con- 
sidered an interesting director. ” 

ProSe by Mohamed B-Aatatoarty* 


nights, however, arc a different -matter, altogether: 
when I spoke to her a few days ago; she told me 
that if she heard me more cowbell ste was liable to 
commit a crime. But thankfully, there are a number 
Of more, excising matters that are keeping her oc- 
cupied. Most of you probably recogmsener name 
because ft, appeared alongside some of tiie most 


topbrtraits from Egypt” opens today .to Boswfl, to 
■ ■ followed .by a slide-show of her work in 

one of the country’s largest daily oewsp^ias in Zu- 
.rich, tire Neue Zurich Zeitung. Have no fear, dears, 
for yon too will be able to see a selection of her 
pojtraits when they are exhibited in the Sony Gal- 
\ ]eT Y of the American University in Cairo in March. 

* tf you find youraelf in Alexandria this month and 
feel like exposing yourself to a little mors culture 
than .usual, then go to the Spanish Cultural Centre 
..and enjoy foe sculptures of one of my favourite art- 
ists; Abdoa Rama Rizqallah. Toddle along now 
de ars, bec ause until foe twenty-third, tins exhfiiitwn 
is guaranteed to take you places you’ve never been,. 

• *^. me * feshion .victim, a dedicated follower 
of fashion, dears, call me what you wflL bul there,, 
was absolutely no way I would have miss-TS- 
festoon show at foe Cairo Sheraton last week fe* 
hiring thedesigns of foe young and . ambitious 

• festoon ‘designer Dalia Attar/the hotel’s Tea 
(Arden provided a pleasant back-drop to foe stim- 
amg ^ evening gowns, cocktail dresses and ex- 
quisitely designed gallabiyas. AH of which, I have 

^ **“■■*!* 50 ^ that I had to hold my- 
Sefr back from crying out with glee. 
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